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MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 



To the ISenate and House of Representatives : 

Herewith I transmit the report of the Civil Service Commission au- 
thorized by the act of Congress of March 3, 1871, and invite your 
special attention thereto. 

If sustained by Congress, I have no doubt the rules can, after the expe- 
rience gained, be so improved and enforced as to still more materially 
benefit the public service and relieve the Executive, members of Con- 
gress, and the heads of Departments from influences prejudicial to good 
administration. 

The rules, as they have heretofore been enforced, have resulted bene- 
ficially, as is shown by the opinions of the members of tbe Cabinet and 
their subordinates in the Departments, and in that opinion I concur ; 
but rules applicable to officers who are to be appointed by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate are, in a great measure, impracticable, 
except in so far as they may be sustained by the action of that body. 
This must necessarily remain so unless the direct sanction of the Senate 
is given to the rules. 

I advise for the present only such appropriation as may be adequate 
to continue the work in its present form, and would leave to the future 
to determine whether the direct sanction of Congress should be given 
to rules that may, perhaps, be devised for regulating the method of 
selection of appointees, or a portion of them, who need to be confirmed 
by the Senate. 

The same amount appropriated last year would be adequate for the 

coming year, but I think the public interest would be promoted by 

authority in the Executive for allowing a small compensation for special 

service performed beyond usual office-hours, under the act of 1871, to 

persons already in the service of the Government. 

V, S. GRANT. 
Executive Mansion, 

Washington, April 18, 1874. 
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the higher political virtues and principles were disparaged and neg- 
lected. Everywhere in the public oflBces there was a tendency to avoid 
every duty, the discharge of which might offend the rising man of poli- 
tics or the powerful rings of influence. The courage and fidelity that 
might, under a better system, have disclosed and removed great abuses 
were overawed and silenced, while every ambitious politician, equally on 
his own account and that of the mercenary elements of his party, used 
every means to crowd the Departments with his retainers. 

When, for example, in 1868, Congress sought information of the 
abuses in the Departments, a member declared, in a speech in the House, 
that '* nothing impressed me more with the rottenness and corruption of 
our present want of system than the tears of those old and faithful ser- 
vants, who begged that they might not be placed on record as witnesses 
of the faithlessness of their associates, and that it might not be known 
that they had been called as witnesses. Nothing but the assurance of 
secrecy could procure us evidence of how the people were being plun- 
dered." 

The same system that made every clerk and ministerial officer at each 
election feel himself a possible victim, and invited him to neglect the 
work of the people and to join the struggle in the interest of his salary 
and his influence, also placed before every trader in politics, not in office, 
the double temptation of avarice and ambition, by telling him that, in 
the coming division of spoils, his share would be measured by the suc- 
cess of his exertions and the number of his followers. 

Mr. Jefferson declared of the spoils-system, when approaching — 

It will keep in constant excitement all the hungry cormorants for ofiGicc, and 
render them, as well as those in place, sycophants to their Senators, and engage them in 
eternal intrigue to put out one and put in another. 

Mr. Clay said of the system at the time it was established — accus- 
ing Mr. Van Buren of first introducing it into a Department — 

It is a detestable system, drawn from the worst periods of the Roman republic, 
and if it were to be perpetuated — if the offices, the honest dignities of the 
people, were to be put up to a scramble, and to be decided by the results of every 
presidential election — our Government and institutions, becoming intolerable, would 
finally end in a despotism as inexorable as that of Constantinople. 

A report of a committee of Congress, made in 1868, illustrates the 
servility and demoralization produced in the Departments, by declaring 
that — 

No man deemed it safe and prudent to trust his neighbor, and the interior of the 
Departments presented a fearful scene of guarded, silent, secret intrigue, espionage, and 
tale-bearing, ** and many a man received unceremonious dismission who conld 
not for his life coiyecture wherein he had offended. 

And do not the facts justify our opinion that the great changes for 
the better, since 1868, are due to the departure from the old system 
toward that which is now being enforced by the President % 

3. During the same period and from much the same sources, there 
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had been developed in the nation a threatening power — the combined 
force of those who, being least faithful to the high principles and 
duties of a political party, are most devoted to its coercive machinery 
and its profitable opportunities — which has made great progress toward 
confounding and defeating the distinct and different authority and 
i:e3pouaibility of the legislative and executive departments, so carefully 
separated and guarded by the Constitution. According to this school 
of politicians, it is not the country or the people, but the party only, to 
which the highest efforts of the Executive and of Congress are to be 
directed. This is the theory of official duty, which the doctrine, that 
to the victor in politics belong the spoils, both develops and requires. 
And to such a degree had it corrupted the public sense of party 
propriety and official duty, that not a few men of conceded respecta- 
bility in private life, appeared to justify that greater abuse — ^to which, if 
unchecked, it will lead — the practice of actual barter and commercial 
dealing between the legislative and the executive department, in which 
the authority of each would be regarded as its capital in trade and the 
offices as the profits of the trade to be divided. And the open assumption 
of executive functions by those having only legislative authority, and of 
legislative authority by the Executive would be a consequence ; and 
thereby the feeling of responsibility and the exercise of duty on the 
part of both branches of the administration, the independence of either 
to withstand the abuses of the oth^r, and the methods and counterpoise 
provided in the Constitution, would be, to a far greater extent than 
they have been, defeated. 

4. By methods analogous, partisan manipulators had attempted to 
use Federal power for the purpose of interference with the inde- 
pendence of State politics, and had succeeded to such an extent as to 
alarm the people and materially threaten the freedom of State adminis- 
tration, especially in the more densely-populated and commercial States. 
Though this was a recent manifestation of the results of our vicious 
methods of Federal appointment, (in some measure checked by the 
orders of the President, to which reference will be made,) yet the possi- 
bility of its continuance created such alarm that even the cry of custom- 
house ring influence in New York, with little foundation in fact, has 
been sufficient to put the dominant party in peril ; that in Massachu- 
setts, a similar charge called forth a grave party protest ; that in Penn- 
sylvania, we believe as a first instance in our history and upon a great 
expression of public opinion, the people have, apparently in a siririt of 
reprisal and self-defense, asserted their State rights against this dreaded 
encroachment of central power and interference, by declaring, in their 
constitution, just adopted, that, no person holding any office, except- 
ing attorney-at-law or in the militia, under the United States shall be 
amefaiber of its legislature ; that no person who, within two months, 
has held a Federal office, can be an election officer ; and that no iue«^V^<i:^ 
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of Congress or other persou holding any office under the United States 
shall hold anv office of emolament in that State. 

Though these results had not all been reached when the civil service 
rules were first framed, and by which, as we shall see, the practice of 
holdipg State offices by Federal officers is condemned, they none the less 
confirm the view which we early adopted, that the limits were already 
exceeded of what the people would submit to in the way of control and 
bestowal of all appointments to the civil service, by those alceady in 
office or engaged in dealing in offices, according to a system which re- 
quires a continual sacrifice of personal fitness. 

5. Eegarding more in detail the evils to be counteracted, these fea- 
tures struck us as prominent : 

(1.) While impairing the constitutional authority of the Executive to 
make appointments, and hence to take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed, the pervading evils referred to had also weakened the sense of 
responsibility on the part of the President by enabling him to excuse 
himself by pleading the interference of Congress as well as by giving 
apparent sanction to the theory that ♦the discretion to be exercised 
might disregard the merits of candidates and be exercised in the interests 
of ambition and favoritism. 

(2.) Upon the Senate the effect seemed to have been not less unfortu* 
nate. Senators representing separate States for terms not corresponding 
to that of the Executive, and so classified that it can hardly happen 
that the several members should each stand for the one great senti- 
ment and policy that brings an administration into power, the consti- 
tutional confirmation should as a consequence be the expression of 
the views of the majority, having reference to personal fitness and 
general policy. But the theories and practices referred to seemed 
to have so far prevailed as in great measure to pervert the method of 
senatorial confirmations from that independent scrutiny of the personal 
merits of the nominee and that regard for the general policy which the 
Constitution contemplated, into something like a power of controlling 
appointments in the interests of such policy as might be approved by 
individual Senators rather than by the majority of the Senate. 

(3.) To the House of Eepresentatives such an example and such a 
system most naturally suggest the idea that patronage and control in 
nominations, if they pertain to thelegislativedepartment of the Govern- 
ment at all, belong to the members of the House also. And, despite 
the provisions of the Constitution, so much embarrassing an equal 
exercise of such a function by the Eepresentatives, the false and perni- 
cious lessons taught by the practice of the spoils-system have caused 
office-seekers and demagogues everywhere to attempt to treat their 
Representatives as if they were the brokers-general of patronage and 
the solicitors-in-chief of favors for their districts. 

(4.) Upon the heads of Departments and all other officers having the 
power of appointment, this vicious system ha« exerted an influence not 
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less pernicious. To say nothing more of the demoralizing elements it 
introduced into all questions connected with securing these higher ap- 
pointments from the President and Senaite, there is the greater evil that 
the whole administrative force of the nation — having been tempted to 
seek place by compromising commitments — is exposed to all the humili- 
ating conditions, uncertainty and discouragement which attend the ex- 
ercise of ofQcial functions where intrigue, availability and persistence 
are largely subs^l^ituted for personal worth, open investigation and recog- 
nized justice. In the public judgment, the worthy and the competent 
were generally confounded with the unworthy, 

(5.) The effect upon the minor official and clerical force of the Gov- 
ernment has been injurious. These officials and employes, however 
worthy 'the greater portion of them were, suffered all the disparagement 
and injustice by which public opinion distinguishes persons selected 
through political or personal influence from those who have won the just 
prizes of character and intelligence in a fair field of competition. To that 
discriminating and stem judgment — and to the facilities afforded for 
foisting upon the civil service so many broken-down knights of politics, 
so many servile favorites of great politicians, so many fortunate objects 
of official sympathy, — are due the disgraceful facts that, by many at 
least, the civil service of the nation was regarded more as an asylum for 
imbeciles and a play-ground for favorites than as an honorable field of 
duty and ambition. 

(6.) And this summary of the evils of the spoils-system of civil service, 
within official circles, would be imperfect without some reference to its 
corrupting influence and its vast expenses in the civil service of the 
more commercial States. It would be easy to show that it has caused 
g^eat numbers of needless officials and employes to be foisted upon 
State and city treasuries, and has been the n^aln cause of those alarming 
spoliations of State and municipal funds which have so often shocked 
and alarmed the country. In some particulars, indeed, the abuses in 
these quarters seem to have been greater than in the civil service of the 
nation j for, since this report was begun, the judge at the head of an 
important court in a great city has stated to a member of this Commis- 
sion that he has been compelled to resist to the uttermost a con- 
certed attempt, by traders in politics in that city, to substitute their 
favorites for all the skilled and faithful officials of his court ; and, but 
a short time since, the public journals of the city of New York contained 
a correspondence, beginning with a demand in writing from a similar 
source, upon a criminal judge of high jurisdiction, that he should at 
once give the favorites named from each of several wards in that city, 
official places in his court, though none were vacant — claims precisely 
analogous in spirit to formal notices, that might now be served from the 
District of Columbia or from the caucuses in congressional districts 
upon the Supreme Court or the Executive of the United Stafc^'s*^^^^^^- 
cel out, among the wards of the capital ot ^xxeXi ^\^XxviX.^ ^s^ os^x^ "C^^ 
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Union, the nominations which the Constitution has awarded those De- 
partments. 

6. If from official we proceed to private life, the evils growing out of a 
bad method of appointment are still found. It everywhere iucolcates 
the idea that official places are more easily and surely gained by servility 
in advancing some person to office or by unmanly fealty to some per- 
son in office, than by making those useful attainments and estab-" 
lishing that character which give capacity to serve the nation. It 
causes the people too generally to believe that all those in official life, 
having got there by some compromise of honor or manhood, are con- 
federated together to exercise public authority for their own advantage. 
And from these causes came the unfortunate and otherwise unaccount- 
able facts, that, while the people reverence the principles of their 
Government, they distnist so many of those who administer it. The 
young men of the country, instead of seeing in the steady pursuits of 
business, and in their schools, academies, and colleges, which are sup- 
ported at such vast expense, the hopeful avenues to official life, are 
rather invited to seek such avenues through the favors of political man- 
agers and the interests of high officials. 

7. And it has seemed to us that no more decisive proofs can exist of 
the evils of these vicious methods of selecting persons for appointments 
than the general sentiment of the people that, (despite the many worthy 
examples to the contrary,) success in public life is less honorable than 
success in private life ; that the public service as a whole has been un- 
worthy of the private character of the nation 5 that political morality is 
inferior to private morality ; that it is more safe and less wicked to de- 
ceive and pillage the people^ as a whole, than any one of them : facts 
which alone can account for the vast numbers of letters written to most 
officers having the appointing power, recommending inferior and un- 
worthy people as competent for the great affairs of the nation, many 
of whom the writers would not think of trusting in their private affairs. 

It is no uncommon thing for one who has written a high eulogium 
upon the character and acquirements of a place-hunter to write a private 
note, begging that his formal indorsement may not be regarded as of 
any weight. 

HOW THESE EVILS WERE REGARDED IN CONGRESS. 

Such, in general, were our views of the evils which we supposed Con- 
gress desired to have, as far as possible, counteracted by the methods to 
be adopted by the President under the law of 1871. But a few brief 
extracts from the debates preceding and attending the passage of the ' 
act may further tend to show whether we have rightly understood . 
the situation, or have sought relief in the direction intended. 

(1.) A member of the House, in 1868, said in a speech in that body : 

What chance has the intelligent son of a mechanic, who has shown signs of prom- 
ise at the free schools, or of a farmer of Illinois or Kentucky, who has gained a knowl- 
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edge of basiness in the intervals of toil, to get into the pablic service f None what- 
ever, unless he consents to learn and perform all a politician's tricks, or to seek the aid 
of those accomplished in snch arts. He mnst in some degree lose or seem to disre- 
gard a character for integrity. * * * If patriotism ever prompted the 
desire for office, sach a system wonld tend to eradicate that sentiment. It tends to 
weaken all the obligations of society ; » # » » » ^ 
/elevates private interests above the welfare of the state ; it tends to disintegrate the 
Social fabric. 

In 1869 a member of that House said, speaking of selections for ap- 
pointments : 

Under the present .system the range of selection is confined to the personal and politi- 
cal friends of politiciaAs who push their favorites. 

Such views and evils seemed to suggest and require competitive ex- 
aminations, which would enlarge the sphere of selections and give men 
in humble life an opportunity to rise ; and we could not see why a party 
should enact such a law unless convinced of one of these two. facts : 
either that the continuance of the strictly partisan method of selections 
would damage the party itself, or that it was a patriotic duty, which the 
party owed to the people, to inaugurate, at whatever peril to itself, a 
metkod that should have more regard to personal worth. 

(2.) In the same debate it was said : 

It is no more a part of a Representative's daty to seek and dispose of executive offices 
than to solicit pardons for traitors or condemned criminals. * * If, as a mat- 
ter of personal or political favor, he goes to the State Department to beg a consulate 
lor perhaps something higher, * '* he is made to feel * that he snrrenders 
his independence when he accepts the gift ; and that the person and the power which 
grants his request will not be slow to claim his assistance in the Capitol when it is 
needed. * * They had no more right to claim or exercise any portion of tbe 
execattve power than of the judicial. I can fill a volume of quotations from the fathers 
to show how unwarranted by authority or tradition such a claim is on the part of 
members of the legislature. It is one of the many corruptions that have threatened 
to change the character if not destroy the existence of this Government by the inter- 
mingling of the functions of the branches which the Constitution created as separate 
and declares to be distinct. The evil of some of these attempts has been so glaring 
that they have been cut off by penal statutes. One was the seeking of contracts by 
membera; another the use of influence at the Departments for any purpose for a con- 
sideration, and the soliciting of offices for hire of money. » » « » 

But the Executive should have no patronage. The word "patronage" implies a be- 
stowal by favor of what would not be obtained by the recipient by desert. That de- 
partment should seek the most capable persons to transact the business of the people. 
Its high offices become degraded when their chief consents that they should be the 
instruments of such base uses. 

Another member said in the same House, in 1870 : 

I appeal to members of the House, if it is not one of the greatest curses of the 
position of a member of Congress that there are continual demands made on his time 
and patience by persons whom it is utterly impossible for him to satisfy, who demand 
that he shall secure office for them. The enemies we make are disappointed office, 
seekers almost exclusively. Half a dozen men apply for the same place, and but one 
can get it. Though a member * * make himself illustrious by originating and secur- 
ing the passage of meaRare& beneficial to his peo]g\^ «Si^\A >»ti<b ^V^tb ^^\x:o^^^ ^^^^s^^ 
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ci/owd of disappointed office-seekers in his own district * * by their clamors and 
slanders injure his reputation more than all his enlightened labors can redeem. Wby 
shonld we not free ourselves from this bondage f 

"No member disputed those views. 
Another member said in the same debate : 

I do not believe that members of Congress desire to exercise any patronage. The; 
would be glad to be rid of it, if they could. 

No member disputed this assertion. 

In the message of December 5, 1870, the President, in the light of 
such opinions prevailing in Congress, for the first time brought the 
need of civil service reform officially before the country. He says : 

There is no duty which so much embarrasses the Executive and heads of Depart- 
ments as that of appointments, nor is there any such arduous and thankless labor 
imposed on Senators and Representatives as that of finding places for constituents. 

In December, 1869, it was declared in debate in the Senate that — 

It is an e very-day occurrence that applicants for office apply to Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, assuring them that their recommendation only is lacking to secure them 
the coveted position ; and some of the Departments, I am told, have actually kept ft 
debit and credit account with members, to show the number of appointments they are 
entitled to and receive. I say nothing of the personal inconvenience and humiliation 
to which Congressmen submit by being made solicitors for office and dancing attend- 
ance on the appointing power. 

Therefore, in advising remedies which we supposed calculated to give 
the relief asked, and to promote the exercise of authority as the Con- 
stitution contemplated, we did not suppose we were setting up any 
theory of political morality of our own, but that we were pursuing a 
course no more clearly in the line of our duty and of the interest of the 
people than it was within the wishes and the expectations of Congress 

(3.) It having been declared, without challenge, by a member of the 
House, in those debates, in 1870, that — 

Under the present custom in the Senate, it is almost impossible for a united House- 
delegation to get a good man confirmed, if the Senators from the State prefer a bad one ; 
in other words, Senators secure the rejection of those that the President has constitu- 
tionally nominated, not because they are not fit for the place in question, but because 
they do not themselves recommend them, 

And in debate in the Senate in December, 1869, that — 

Nominally, appointments are so made, [in the constitutional mode,] but in reality 
they are dictated and controlled, in a vast majority of cases, by an influence unknown 
to. the Constitution or laws. Every Senator, and every Representative in the other 
House, knows that appointments in most cases are dictated by them. * « • 

I have known * * * an officer removed to-day because he did not support 
the successful candidate in a nominating convention, and restored next year because 
he did give such support tp another who chanced to succeed, ***** 

We were not at liberty to assume that an admitted departure from 
the Constitution had, in the opinion of Congress, been justified by 
any gain to the administration, and hence, in considering that subject, 
there was little discretion allowed us. But we fully appreciated that 
it would not be in the power of the President alone to enforce any rule* 
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aiming at a return, on the part of the Senate, to the theory of the Consti- 
tution, and that the reform in that regard must remain a question 
between the Senate and the people. 

With such views of our duty, and in the light of such suggestions 
from Congress, we proceeded to consider what remedies would be legal 
and practicable. 

WHAT THE ACT IMPLIES AND AUTHORIZES. 

The language of the act referred to, by which the President is 
'^authorized to prescribe such rules and regulations for the admission of ' 
persons into the civil service of the United States as will best promote 
the efficiency thereof, * * and to establish regulations for the conduct of 
persons who may receive appointments '' in such service, has been' re- 
garded by the Commission appointed thereunder as not only expressing 
a condemnation, on the part of Congress, of the then existing methods 
of making, and of the known abuses practiced in soliciting, appoint- 
ments in the service, but as intended to so re-enforce the constitu- 
tional authority of the Executive to nominate, by delegating to him such 
power as Congress possesses relative to the extent and manner of exercis- 
ing that authority, and relative to the government of those who are in 
service, that he might possess, for the general purpose of improving the 
civil service, ample authority for such purpose, aided by whatever 
advantages might accrue from the careful study of the whole 
subject by such persons as the President might select to assist him 
in carrying into effect the suggestions of Congress. And the 
congressional debates which preceded the act, not less than 
the act itself, seemed to us to express so profound a sense of 
existing peril and such decisive evidence of the intrinsic difficulty of 
devising any adequate remedy, as to leave no apparent reason for doubt 
that it was expected that the authority conferred, as well as the author- 
ity already possessed by the Executive, would be exercised (with due 
reference to the Constitution and to our republican principles) in that 
free and amj)le manner which would, in the opinion of the President, 
"best promote the efficiency of the public service,'' by furnishing relief 
against the evils referred to. We thought that no other view could 
have induced Congress to decline dealing directly with the subject. 

THEORY OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

I 

The Constitution presents the functions of government under three 
great departments : the legislative, in respect of which all power is vested 
in Congress ; the executive, in respect of which all power is vested in the 
President; and the judicial, in respect of which all power is vested in 
thie Supreme Court and such inferior courts as Congress may establish. 
Since it cannot be seriously claimed that the po^^it q1 t^aaS^-^ ^<^vssSsx».^^ 
who is the worthiest of many appWcawta ioT xvoxfiS^-s^NIv^vL \^ ^ \\y^^'5^ 
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power within the meaniDg of the Gonstitutiou, it must be regarded as 
included under one of the other two classes of powers. It seems to be 
nowhere inchided among the powers conferred upon Congress ; still, the 
subjects of the extent and manner of the exercise of the appointing 
power, and of the duties, relations, number, compensation, protection, 
and encouragement of those in the public service, to which civil service 
rules naturally relate, would seem to be within the scope of legislative 
authority. (4 Opins. A. G., 165 ; Debates in Senate, Globe, 1869, p. 17, 
&c.) But however that may be, the act in question made it necessary 
for us to treat the whole power over the subject as for the present at least 
in the President. 

^. Yet, in considering the spirit and direction in which the discretioa 
involved in the use of such a power should be exercised, we felt bound 
to regard the further fact that, by the Oonstitution, the only direct par- 
ticipation allowed to the legislative department in the matter of ap- 
pointments is on the part of the Senate alone, and to take notice that 
when an indirect co-operation to that end is conceded to Gongress,it8 
power must be exercised only by rendering more absolute the appoint- 
ing power of the President or by vesting portions of that power in some 
other ofl&cer in the executive department or in the courts of law. (Con> 
stitution. Article II, section 2.) And it having been held that the 
power to appoint includes the power to remove, we could not act upon 
any suggestion in the nature of giving a participation in appointments 
to the other House of Congress or to any other oflQcer. And Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall had long before declared, and the opinion of the Attorney- 
General, expressly taken, coulirmed, this view of our discretion. (Man- 
rice V8. The United States, 2 Brockenborough R., 101 j 4 Opins. A. G., 
164-166; 11 Opins. A. G., 212 ; 13 Opins. A. G., 516. As another ques- 
tion under the Constitution might present itself, viz : whether that dis- 
cretion might be limited to that small portion of many applicants who 
had been proved to have the larger measure of qualifications, we 
gave that question our early attention 5 and upon it, the President 
called for the opinion of the Attorney-General, who decided, August 
31, 1871, that both the theory of the Constitution and its recognized 
interpretation allowed the direct exercise of choice by the appointing 
power to be limited to a few of the worthier applicants; the less worthy 
having been first ascertained and eliminated by a just method author- 
ized by law and fairly exercised under its sanctions. The same legal 
opinion has also been given in England, where the same question 
arose. 

PUBLIC OPINION. 

Having inquired into the limitations imposed upon us by the act of. 
Congress and the Constitution, we next considered the public sentiment 
to which we ought fairly to respond ; for if a reform is pitched too low for 
public opinion it will fall beneath general contempt, and if too high, it i 
w/II £nd an atmosphere too rare to give it swppott, 1 
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Among those who demanded the reform some had faith in no other 
methods than those slow and sore results of higher and larger teach- 
ing — ^intellectual, moral, and religious — which yield fruit only in the 
next generation ; and others, doctrinaires in theory and perfectionists 
in method, disdain all attempts which, from the first, are not as broad 
as the spread of our evils and as deep as their source ; while the law 
niuler which we were to act, condemning alike all such extremes, 
was founded on the theory that this generation could, by better 
methods, bring more worth, now confined to private life,into the public 
service. And upon that theory we decided to proceed along the middle 
ground of practical reform, always appealing to the higher general 
sentiment; sure to encounter, on the one hand, the untiring opposition 
of those natural enemies who want no civil service reform, and, on the 
other, equally sure to call down the scornful censure of those unprac- 
tieal friends who can be satisfied with nothing less than a complete 
teform at a single sweeps 

It fieemed to us from the outset that, when dealing with a generation 
nnaecfidtomed to put much restraint upon the selfish use of party-power, 
in the presence of the natural enemies of such a reform highly organized 
and boldly led, while its friends were scattered and without organiza- 
tioii (Mr recognized leaders, and in view of the fact that any methods 
proposed must suffer under the disadvantage of being applied by those 
uaaecustomed if not hostile to them, we must make a limited and im- 
perfect application of the effective methods of reform ; and should have 
to pass through a period most unsatisfactory and trying, during which 
real progress would be more in the sphere of better political education, 
than in that of better practical results, which come later. In view of 
the results, to which we shall hereafter refer, we are satisfied that the 
theory we adopted was. the correct one. 

PARTY CONSIDERATIONS. 

Of that public opinion which we felt most bound to regard, the larger 
portion was expressed through the great party in power ; and it was a 
question of no small diflftculty what consideration the rules and regula- 
tions, or the theory of reform we might adopt, should have for those 
belonging to that party. The reform of the civil service is a subject 
higher than party, and, in theory, that reform aims at making the 
interests of the nation paramount to all mere party considerations, 
by bringing into public places those most worthy to. serve and repre- 
sent the whole people, irrespective of party opinions. But in politics, 
as in morals and religion, the ideal standard is far above any practicable 
reality. We must accept human nature as we find it, and the question 
for real statesmanship was, to what standard of liberality and qualifica 
tions are the justice and intelligence of this generation equaU WVlUa 
we felt bound and determined to diacYiaTg^ owt lvv\\\!\Nft;v^'5»^<2> ^^\Rk ^^^^^^^ 
the support of the higher sentiment oi the o^^o^vw^ V^^^^ ^^^ ^^x^^^^ 
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forget that it was the party in power which had inaugurated the reform, 
and which must be mainly relied upon for its support. In its resolutions 
that party had pledged itself before the people to reform the civil ser- 
**<5e. It would 'He no less suicidal to undermine the power of the party \^^ 
«iich alone could red^-'m'that pledge, than it would, on the other hand, ^^ 
be shprtsighted and V^^itatesmanlike to advise provisions so exclusively 
in its interests that >ther party, coming into power, would be sure 
to overtu' je iefc*'i? because founded substantially on injustice and 
selfish' '^' 

We^if ^jio^further convinced that all attempts, in this age of the world, 
at least, to base any such vast and complicated portion of government, 
as the entire civil service selections and promotions of a great and 
free nation, upon any theory that parties are essentially an evil which 
ought to be, or can be, suppressed, involve a false, Utopian conception, 
leading only to defeat and disgrace. But we were also convinced that tbe 
power, the selfish activity, and the multiform interference of parties in 
executive administration have been excessive, are condemned by the peo- 
ple, and ought to be limited. But while intending to moderate such ex- 
cesses, while aiming to restrain the mercenary intrigue, the personal self 
ishness, and the general tyranny of those who unworthily use the name 
of party, we thought no restraint should be imposed upon that whole- 
some expression of public opinion through parties, or upon that hon* 
orable, self-sacrificing service and leadership of parties, by which alone the 
political machinery of the country can be operated. And if any party will 
lose more than another by any such restraint of its baser elements, we 
are persuaded that it will be that party, whichever it may at any time 
be, in which those elements most prevail, and that a party having the 
greater proportion of such elements is as little likely long to sustain 
any kind of civil service reform as it is likely to be long tolerated in 
power by the people. 

If there Jire any theorists so stern as to claim that there shall be no 
officers selected to represent the opinions and policy of a party coming 
into power, or if there are any partisans so unreasonable as to demand 
that, upon such accession to power, every officer, from the heads of Depart- 
ments down to book-keepers, money-counters, and letter-carriers, shall be 
driven from their places, we must regard the views of both as equally 
impracticable. 

The line must then be drawn somewhere, below which party policy 
and opinions are not most important, but above which certain views of 
policy and politics may be essential. As stated in a former report — 

It has been our aim to recognize the ri^^fht whiclk requires that a victorious party 
should be able to name the officers so far down the official scale as their principles may 
jnstly be involved in fair and honest administration, at the same time that we have 
resisted that pernicious theory which insists that every clerk in a public office, no mat- 
ter how subordinate or how useful, shall mingle as a partisan in every contest, and go 
out, as a matter of course, with a retiring head of Department. 
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WHAT REMEDY APPROPRIATE. • ' ' • 

We, at no time, supposed that any merely improved method of 
administration could remove evils in part inseparably frora the frailties r " 
human nature; or expected more, during a coii8i'^''rable period, than .**" 
limit and counteract the greater of those abuses ^ i,lon^practice had es- 
tablished. The theory of a panacea, or of ^i ^al regeneration sud- 
denly to be wrought, at no time entered into oai ect'ou* ¥rom the 
beginning, wehave considered that relief must be siowand d ♦u 't, that 
the spirit of reform must persistently confront its enemies a , ^ hing- 
ton, in the States, in the great cities, wherever selfish officers enjoyed 
patronage and selfish men demanded favors from the Government. 

It has seemed to us that the problem we had to solve was not 
that of introducing any new theory into the Constitution, or any new 
function among the duties of those who were to administer it, but merely 
to supply increased facilities for performing the same duties, now that the 
civil service and the business of the nation have become vast and com- 
plex, which were easily performed by those who, in earlier days, exercised 
the appointing power. Few persons will deny that it was always the 
theory of the Constitution and the duty of those exercising that power 
to secure, by the best practicable means, evidence of the personal qual- 
ifications of applicants for office. The existence of any other theory in 
the public mind, and especially of the theory that the offices of the 
nation may be used to keep those who hold office and their favorites in 
power, only marks the extent to which the public judgment has been per- 
verted. When we go back to the days in which the members of the civil 
service of the nation were less numerous than the portion of that service 
now in the city of New York, and the public money collected and paid 
out by the nation in a whole year, hardly equaled that now collected and 
paid in that city in a single month, there was still one President, and 
one head of each Department and Bureau. Those having the power of 
appointment performed the duty of a careful and conscientious scrutiny 
of all applicants for office. Only those of merit were nominated 
or confirmed, and no removals were made in the clerical force on 
account of mere opinions. During eight years, Washington removed 
but nine persons, (except for cause ;) John Adams, during his term, 
removed but nine, and not one on account of opinions; Jefferson 
removed but thirty-nine ; Madison only five ; Monroe only nine ; J. Q. 
Adams only two. These were officers confirmed by the Senate. Of 
what might be called the clerical force, not one was removed save for 
cause, until Andrew Jackson was elected, when the era of political pro- 
scription began, from which we are now recovering. For partisan 
reasons, that President removed nearly ^2,000 persons in a single year. 
This was the inauguration of the spoils-system. 

Perhaps no people were ever served by worthier officers and clerks 
than those who served the people of tMs coviii\x^ lo^ \i"ei^\Vs V^ftXr^ ^^^^sa* 
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after the adoption of the Constitution. Defalcations were but rarely 
known, and public opinion would not tolerate official delinquents in the 
country, 
^oWj when the 1,600 names that then filled the civil lists of tla^e na- 
'^tion are swelled perhaps to 60,000, when the $10,000,000 of revenue;ai» . 
increased to over $300,000,000, and the 5,000,000 of people are malti., 
plied to 40,000,000, when an extended franchise, vastly-accumulated; 
wealth, and more mercenary elements in politics, have, in a far greater 
degree, increased the difficulties in the way of the best selections 
for office, and still there is but one President and one head of each 
Department and Bureau — it has seemed to us to be no innovation, 
but to be moving in the light of the Constitution, when we give some 
additional aid to those who have the duty of appointing officers enor- 
mously increased in numbers beyond their powers of personal investiga- 
tion. If our theory of government allows no such aid to the appointing 
power, then the only alternatives would seem to be to divide up the 
national domain into small independent states, or to resign ourselves to 
the gloomy certainty of the Government becoming more and more ear- 
rnpt and inefficient as the jurisdiction expands and the nation grows 
more rich and populous. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 

As we did not regard the evils referred to as original in our repub- 
lican system, or as inseparable from it when administered according to 
the theory of our Constitution, we saw no reason why we should not 
inquire how older nations had found a remedy for corresponding abuses. 
And since we were not satisfied, and did not care to act upon a theory, that 
no similar evils were possible under a monarchy or an aristocracy, we did 
not close our eyes to their experience. With no intention of commending 
either the religion or the imperialism of China, we could not see why the 
fact that the most enlightened and enduring government of the Eastern 
world had required an examination as to the merits of candidates for of- 
fice, should any more deprive the American people of that advantage, if 
it might be an advantage, than tbe facts that Confucius had taught 
political morality, and the people of China had read books, used the com. 
pass, gunpowder, and the multiplication-table, during centuries when this 
continent was a wilderness, should deprive our people of those conveni- 
ences. Besides considering the administrative methods of several con- 
tinental nations, we looked especially into the political history of England, 
which had profited by those methods, to see what we might learn from 
the experience of a country from which our fathers had brought the trial 
by jury, the habeas corpus^ the common law, and the language we speak. 
We found that, just in proportion as royal prerogative and aristo- 
cratic and ecclesiastical dictation had yielded to republican influences 
and so lost power — a power which not long since was in that country as 
irresistible and selfish in controlling all appointments as partisan and 
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mercenary confederations have ever been here under the spoils-system — 
bhe demand for civil service reform had arisen from the honesty and in- 
t>elligence of the commop life all over England,and had asserted the right 
>f open opportunities and equal conditions of entrance into most places 
3f public honor and trust. It was a republican, a democratic protest 
a^gainst the privileges of royalty, aristocracy, and the state church, 
rhoagh the King, the nobility, and the established church were 
not directly challenged, we think it may be fairly doubted whether 
any single public measure in England has ever inaugurated a move- 
ment more republican, more democratic, in tendency, more threatening 
to any of those institutions, than civil service reform. The systeni of 
competitive examinations in England, for example, says to every clei^ 
of a bishop, to every child of a nobleman, to every favorite of a prince : 
"The road you must travel, the examination you must pass, before 
yoa can reach a place in the service of the nation, are the same upon 
which the son of a sailor, the orphan from tiie asylum, or the daughter . 
of a washerwoman, may go and compete and there win the prize of 
Hierit, and sit down before you to the enjoyment of that official h<mor 
which the unprivileged, untitled people of England have demanded and 
secured for the worthier of their children." 

We found that the sons of noblemen and the champions of the estab- 
lished church in England were among those who denounce civil service 
reform in much the same phrases in which it is denounced here — that is, 
because, as they say, it defeats those who ought to get ofl&ce, and puts 
the party in peril. 

Kor were we deterred because that reform began feebly and in a very 
limited way in England in 1855, and, having been nearly defeated by a 
combined attack of its enemies, did not until 1870, become fully estab- 
lished. The proof is decisive and overwhelming that, while securing 
persons for the civil service greatly superior to those before obtained, 
in that country, it has had the indirect effect, there, of removing many of 
the incidental evils, similar to those to which we have referred here 
as growing out of our spoils-system. It has also given an impetus so 
powerful to the cause of general education throughout the United Ejng- 
dom that, within the last three years, a system of general public instruc- 
tioahas been, for the first time, inaugurated, with provisions for securing 
a compulsory attendance upon the schools, more efficient than we have 
put in force. 

The Hand-Book to Government Situations for 1871, after referring to 
the order of June 4, 1870, giving greater scope to competitive examina- 
tions, says that it, in its direct effect, " abolishes a mass of petty cor^ 
ruption begun in electioneering and continued during a member's par- 
liamentary existence, » » ♦ and has partly cleared 
political life of place-hunting;" and that it has also had an indi- 
rect effect not less salutary, " as it tends to iii^vsL^xi^^XXi^^xsJ?^^ \s:ccQL^^ 
and sets an example to boards, tr\xs\:ifce^, aw^ Vcv^YNV^xia^s* ^^^^ ^^*^^ 
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places to give away ;'' and, " again, as a stimulus to education, ♦ as 
it affects the quality of our administration, it is of national concern.^ 
These judgments have been confirmed by the observations of a membei;, 
of this Commission. 

In such results of applying a method of examination, as some test of 
fitness to serve the people, we could see nothing which a monarcby. 
ought alone to desire, or which a republic would have occasion to fearjj, 
but rather a spirit and an influence in harmony with our system of gen-; 
eral instruction, and with our theory of equal rights and opportunities to 
all, which the aristocracy of England still oppose. 

The attack and the support of the competitive examinations, for 
example, equally illustrate these views. It has been a struggle by 
the lower and middle classes for equal rights cand opportunities as 
against the higher and privileged classes ; and when the latter could 
not longer arrest examinations and competitions at the gates of the 
civil service, they adopted the plan of making the tests so high as to 
favor mere literary accomplishments, of which they hoped to secure a 
monopoly. While such writers as Arthur Helps, the secretary of the 
Queen's privy council, (that most characteristic and anti-republican 
institution of all that survives of the feudalism of early times,) and 
such members of Parliament as Mr. Keate, the representative of stat^-. 
church doctrines and aristocratic philosophy for the university pij 
Oxford, condemn such examinations ^'as bringing a lower class oi 
society into the civil service," and, strangely enough, are quoted,* 
here, by speakers, claiming to represent the spirit of our institu- 
tions ; such writers and members, as Professor Fawcett, who has la- 
bored so much in the interest of the English poor, and Mr. Trevelyan, 
John Stuart Mill, and nearly all of the liberal writers and administrators 
of England, supported such examinations as founded in justice and 
policy alike. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Foster, and John Bright are 
leaders of the great liberal party of England which sustains these 
examinations, because, after long trial, they have been found to be the 
most efficient means of securing for the people honest and faithful ser- 
vants. So completely, indeed, have justice and equality triumphed over 

* The standard source of quotation of English authority in condemnation of competi- 
tive or any examinations, made here in the alleged interest of republicanism by 
the enemies of civil service reform, is "Thoughts on Government," by Arthur Helps," 
London, 1872, chap. vii. If those who rely on this authority will look a little more into 
the volume, they will not find it so available. The dedication is to the great conserva- 
tive, Lord Derby, because, as it says, " I believe you will thoroughly sympathize with 
my views." At page 6 the author says, "I rather partake of the opinion of George III 
(not altogether an unprejudiced observer) that the British constitution is the best 
that has yet been devised by man." At page 82 we are told, " The conferring of honors 
i^ a most important function of government ;" and at page 84 we are informed that th 
wisdom of a maxim of Napoleon, that " Religion and honors were the two things b; 
which mankind may be governed," is so clear that it " will not be disputed by thos' 
who have had converse with their fellow-men." And surely it will never do to seleo 
the person, upon whom to confer the honor of a peerage or of a garter, or of being i 
state bishop, or a Right Honorable member of Her Gracious Majesty's privy council, h} 
competitive examination ; and perhaps even the young men that such examinationi 
would bring into the lower official places might endanger the " best constitution thai 
has yet been devised by man." 
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''monopoly and favoritism, that Mr Lowe, a member of that cabinet, 
^ stated, in a speech in 1871, " We have thrown open the whole of the 
^-public service, not to the more privileged bat to the people at large, to 
those who possess ability and industry among the lowest classes just as 
^ well as among the highest/' And Mr. Gladstone was able to declare, in 
^ a public speech in October, 1871, that ** in order that the public service 
■? might, indeed, be the public service ; and in order that we might not 
^ have among the civil officers of the state that which we had complained 
'^ of in the army, namely, that the service was not the property of the 
nation but of the officers, we have now been enabled to remove the bar- 
^ riers of nomination, patronage, jobbing, and favoritism in whatever form ; 
z and every man belonging to the people of England, if he so pleases to fit 
^ his children for the position of competing for places in the public ser- 
vice, may do it entirely irrespective of the question, * What is his condi- 
tion of lifef or the amount of means with which he may happen to be 
or not to be blessed.'^ 

We could not see why republicans should be alarmed at such an ex- 
ample. Indeed, it is a significant fact that, while in this country we 
began, almost at our national birth, to require tested qualifications for 
our Army and ^NTavy — and have, through the example of the character, 
fidelity, and ability such tests have secured in those departments, been 
led to demand similar evidences of merit from applicants for civil 
office* — England has proceeded with her reform in an opposite order ; and 
it has been the example of the reform of her civil service which, within 
three years past, has compelled her government to abolish the corrupt 
system of favoritism and the purchase of commissions in the army, which 
her people would no longer tolerate; so that now in the army, as in the 
civil service, the son of an English coal-heaver or scullion may, on his 
merits, win the highest place. And therefore we find Mr. Mill (Rep- 
resentative Government, p. 110, edition 1857) saying, with a surprise 
amasing to us, " I am credibly informed that in the military academy 
at Woolwich the competition-cadets are as superior to those admitted 
on the old system of nominations ip these respects [bodily activity] as , 
in all others," — a truth we have long acted upon. But we, on the other 
hand, are only just being informed, by the credible results of experi-^ 
enoe, that analogous methods may be made to produce equally admira- 
ble improvement in the civil service of the people. 

THE ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS OF REFORM. 

Proceeding to consider next the essential conditions of any remedy 
promising to be in its nature effective, and bearing in mind that the 
real problem was, how most surely and beneficially to advance the worthy 
prwale citizen to a public position, and to malce him most useful to the people 
while in that position, we found them, in our judgment^ to be t\i^l<5kV- 
lowing : , 
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(1.) That the opportanities of those having capacity and eharacterl^' 
suitable for the public service, to freely reach thdt service by reason ofP^*^ 
being so qualified, must be improved. 

(2.) That the practice and opportunity of having more r^^rd, iftl* 
making appointments, to opinions and influence than to qaaIifioationt|i 
must, as a consequence, be restrained. 

(3.) That the obstructions interposed between the private citizen antilfj 
all offices, by those who make a trade of politics, must be removed. 

(4.) That, to secure these results, it was necessary that the Execntive] 
power should be exercised with its original and constitutional regard U 
personal fltness. 

(5.) That confirmations by the Senate ought to be made with the samel 
regard to fitness; and that the practice of treating nominations as a 
right or a function of individual Senators, rather than as a duty of thi 
Executive, is indefensible, and ought to be abandoned ; but recognizing 
that the objects of the reform and the theory of the Gonstitntidn could 
be carried out only by the self-sacrificing co-operation of Senators. 

(6.) That the practice of permitting Bepreseutatives to dictate a|h 

ointments in or from their districts, and of holding them responsiUl 
for any such appointments, ought not longer to exist. 

(7.) That the discretion of heads of Departments, in making appoint* 
ments or promotions ought to be so qualified as to give more protectfini 

merit. '■ 

(8.) That the opportunities and influence of mere selfish and partisaii 
combinations among the people, under the false pretenses of princii^e 
and patriotism, for the purpose of securing appointments, removals, or 
promotions, ought to be limited ; and that the practice on the part o( 
any voluntary association of coercing the payment of assessments by 
those in public employment, because so employed, ought to cease. 

(9.) That to secure, even in a moderate degree, such results, it would 
be necessary to apply tests of actual personal qualifications by a method 
not yet practiced. 

(10.) That these tests must be applied by persons having no power in 
respect of promotions and appointments, and must be sustained by evi- 
dence to be preserved and ready to be produced at any time, so that th« 
justice of these tests can be at any time examined into and confirmed* 

(11.) That these conditions of relief should be so applied and limited 
as to allow legitimate scope and freedom to the principles and policy 
of parties. 

(12.) That the reform must be so conducted as not to tend to create 
any permanent official tenure, or otherwise aflect such tenure than as 
the securing of better officers, the development of a better sentimen' 
among the people, and the exclusion of partisan proscription, by tli 
rules, would surely tend to keep good men longer in office. 

(13.) That a system of impartial examinations in reference to the con 
mon information every officer ought to possess, and in more special re: 
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^rence to the practical qualities his particular positian might demand, 
^as an essential part of any real reform. 

(14.) That within certain limits, and especially in the larger depart* 
uents^and to some extent for promotions, those examined should com- 
pete as to qualifications, and that the appointments and promotions 
shonld be from among a certain number of those shown to possess the 
ibigher qualifications ; but that the method of competition is not yet, 
it least, proved to be best for universal application, and therefore must 
de limited to the places where alone it is appropriate. 

(15.) That the question of the places that should be filled by women 
c^annot, in the existing condition of the statutes and of of&cial experience, 
be determined by the rules ; the rules of examination only undertaking 
io guarantee that all persons desiring office, whether male or female, 
»hall be examined and tested by an impartial method. 

(16.) That the question of the just or appropriate distribution of 
offices among the different sections of the Union must be left to Exec- 
utive discretion, and to the exigencies of the public service, from time 
tx> time } the rules only offering, as far as practicable, equal facilities to 
persons from all sections and States, to demonstrate their possession of 
the necessary qualifications. 

(17.) That no one connected with the Oommission, or under its super- 
vision, iShould have anything whatever to do with influence, applica- 
bions, or any other method of securing any office or appointment, save 
t>y justly examining, and fairly certifying in writing the results of the 
examination of the several applicants, from whatever part of the Union. 

(18.) That in the discharge of such duties, neither the members of 
the Civil Service Oommission, nor any examiner, nor any other person 
Eusting under the supervision of the Commission, should have any re- 
gard for, or make any inquiry about, the applicants' political opinions ; 
the right of making such discrimination, so far as* may be just or 
wise, belonging wholly to the appointing power. 

THE SELF-DENIAL AND CAUTION REQUIRED OF THE PRESIDENT. 

It is plain that such conditions of conducting the reform would require, 
on the part of all those having the appointing power, and more especially 
■oii the part of the President, a constant regard for the merits of individ- 
uals and for the general welfare of the public service, to the exclusion 
of that arbitrary discretion of favoritism, which, for a whole generation, 
had been so much practiced. Eules that should respond to such a theory 
of reform would also compel the President often to stand firmly upon 
•their justice and methods, perhaps against the solicitations and the threats 
of great men — personal friends it might be — in high station ; against 
the clamors of the leaders of great masses of mercenary partisanship 
demanding offices ; against the seductive appeals of those pressing into 
-the Executive Mansion, whose claims are often commended bY ber^o..^^ 
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ment and afflictions ; against great delegations sent to the President) 
to protest that the party is in peril, that gratitude is the first of preo-lTai 
dential virtues, and that competitive examinations are hostile to repoh-liiii 
Mean principles. It is one thing to pretend, before the people, to beinlt^ 
favor of a real civil service reform — one good thing to vote for it; butli 
it would be a far greater thing, to support it in actual admiuistration^li 
to omit sneering at it and disparaging it when seeking caucus indorse^ 
ment ; to stand for and not desert it under specious excuses when its 
natural enemies rally against it; to abstain from besieging the Execu- 
tive Chamber with recommendations and demands, when favorites waul 
places. 

We thought it probable, also, that the motives of those who should 
attempt such a reform would be attacked, and the acts of those who 
should administer its details would be impeached, if not fairly, at least 
speciously, by those politicians to whose prospects the reform would 
in great measure be fatal. 

There could no^ fail, at first, also, to be much honest dissent among 
the people, and the party in the minority might in a body oppose ; and 
there must be a long period of experiment and some mistakes, as in all 
practical reforms. 

We could not doubt that, in the same degree that the rules were ext^H' 
ded and rigorously applied, those naturally opposed to their spirit and 
object would become alarmed, and would conspire against and denounoe 
the reform ; while among those friendly, some might incline to yield 
to troublesome opposition, or suddenly to enter upon some other experi- 
ment before a fair test of this one had been reached. Such a course on 
their part would generally involve no very serious personal or official em- 
barrassment, at least as some people regard such matters. But on the 
part of the President, a retreat, a surrender, a change of policy, when 
once the reform should be inaugurated upon such a basis, would be a far 
more difficult matter. When the President should be committed to such 
an attempt, it would be in the forum of an exalted position, pledging, be- 
fore the people of the United States and the civilized nations, his coun- 
try, his office, his party, his honor, judgment, and reputation ; indeed, 
presenting in the scales of the experiment the question whether the pat- 
riotism and political virtues reared under our republican institutions, 
weighed against our partisanship and political immorality, are adequate 
to the reform of abuses admitted to be so great as to put those institutions 
in peril. However others might withdraw or surrender, it would seem 
to be impossible for the President to do so, unless the experiment should 
fail to be a benefit to the people. And, aside from all such consider- 
tions, it seemed to us that to attempt, and to fail in such a reform — un^ 
less, indeed, some other equally effective should be at once substituted-*- 
would give such new courage and power to all the corrupt elementsiqi 
our politics, and would so weaken and alanti all the sources of patrr- 
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otism and public honor, as to be most disastrous to the country. It 
. wBiS, therefore, a serious question how thorough a reform the intelligence 
i and sense of justice among the people would adequately support, 
t even if the President should be willing to surrender the opportunities 
t and power involved in the exercise of favoritism, and to encounter the 
id slanders and the prejudices which a struggle for such a reform could 
^ not fail to bring upon him. 

n: While it was important that the heads of Departmentld and of Bureaus 
ft should be willing to make many sacrifices, to resist much pressure, 
*t and to cordially co-operate in the same spirit as the President, it could 
not be disguised that the decisive conditions of success were in the 
3W patrioti^mi and the persistent resolution of the President. 
w It is no part of our duty or purpose, nor would it be appropriate for 
M. us, to attempt to do justice to the President's relations to this reform, 
n either in its origin, or while sustaining it against pressure so seductive 
and secret, so vast, varied, and little appreciated — amid criticisms, as it 
9 seems to us, in great measure unjust, and opposition in great meas- 
K ure selfish and corrupt — for it is enough for our purpose that he was 
; ready for the long struggle that was inevitable. And the first 
President who ever dared attempt such a reform, who was ever 
willing to surrender so many powers of favoritism — the exercise of 
which contrary to the rules he has sustained, might convert the dis- 
paragement of thousands of tongues into fulsome praise — can afford to 
allow the near future to render the justice denied to-day. 

We could not, however, allow the restraints of our position, which 
we hope we fairly appreciate, to prevent our bearing this testimony 
to some facts which ought to be at this time better appreciated. 

Having the President's sanction, we next proceeded to prepare rules 
based on the conditions we have stated. 
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Almost of necessity, it happened that, in applying new methods to a 
subject so complicated, there were imperfections at first, and several 
modifications and additions to the rules as experience accumulated. This 
has caused the whole series to appear in a somewhat fragmentary and 
extended form. The original rules were communicated to Congress, by 
the President, on the 19th of December, 1871, and went into effect on 
the 1st day of January, 1872, and the latest additions and modifications 
were sanctioned by Executive order on the 5th day of August, 1873. 

We propose to bring the whole series into a clear, methodical, and 
convenient arrangement for general circulation. 

Our present purpose is to give a statement of the substance of the pro- 
visions and of the manner of the application of the rules and regula- 
tions now being enforced, without taking the space required for rei^eat- 
ing their language in more than a few lualaiie,^^ •, ?w\i^^ 
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(I.) Considering the civil service, for the purpose of the rules, as em- 
bracing all those in the service of the Federal Government in any eivil 
capacity, they may be regarded as in four divisions : 

I. Officers elected. 

II. Employes below the grade of regular clerks. 

III. Those higher officers who represent the policy of the domiftant 
party, such as sustain relations of personal confidence, judicial office 
and a few others too miscellaneous to be classified. 

lY. The residue of the civil service, being the great body of tbe sub- 
ordinate officers and clerks by which the Federal administration is car- 
ried on, in number perhaps twenty-five thousand, not including post- 
masters. 

(2.) To the selection of the first division, it is obvious the rules cannot 
apply, and they are applicable only in limited manner to the duties of 
such officers. Those of the second division, being largely mere laborers, 
and having only a temporary employment, are, for plain reasons, inmost 
wholly excluded. Most of those in the third division are embraced in 
the thirteenth rule, which is as follows : 

13t]i. From these rules are excepted the heads of Departments, Assistant Secretaams 
of Departments, Assistant Attorneys-General, Assistant Postmasters-General, SoUcito^ 
General, Solicitor of the Treasury, Naval Solicitor, Solicitor of Internal Revenue, Ex- 
aminer of Claims in the State Department, Treasurer of the United States, Register of 
the Treasury, First and Second Comptrollers of the Treasury, other heads of Boreain 
in thie several Departments, judges of the United States courts, district attorneys, pri- 
vate secretary of the President, embassadors and other public ministers, Superintend- 
ent of the Coast Survey, Director of the Mint, governors of Territories, special com- 
missioners, special counsel, visiting and examining boards, persons appointed to 
positions without compensation for services, dispatch-agents, and bearers of dis- 
patches. 

And they are excluded from competition and generally from exam- 
inations for various reasons, some of which would require too much 
detail to explain. A portion of them, standing for the policy and prin- 
ciples of the party in power, may with propriety go in and out with an 
administration, while others occupy places of peculiar confidence or of 
such prominence that dne attention is sure to be extended to their selec- 
tion. The relation of the Senate to these offices introduces complica- 
tions elsewhere alluded to. Perhaps, at a later day, when public opinion 
may warrant, some of these officers may be brought in some measure 
under the rules. There has been as yet only a very qualified and im- 
perfect application of the methods of reform to post-offices, custom- 
houses, and other public offices outside of Washington and New York 
City, and strict competition has not been extended beyond those cities. 
The useful results obtained where they have been applied seem now to 
call for a further extension of competitive examinations. 

There are also excepted from the rules as to examination and compe- 
tition various cashiers, and other custodians of money, for whose fidet 
ity bonds have been given ; cases where emergency, as defalcation, re- 
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qaires a place to be suddenly filled ; persons in the secret service, steno- 
graphers, and a few others to whom peculiar reasons of policy or prac- 
ticability apply. 

(3.) Nominations to consular offices, of which the salary is $3,000 or 
more, may be made by the President under the rules without examina- 
tions. And, in general, as to the office of collector, appraiser, naval offi- 
cer, surveyor, or other chief officer in a customs disti ict, postmasters, reg- 
isters or receivers of the land-office, mail-route messengers, marshals, and 
pension agents, the rules contain a declaration, with a view to enpourag- 
ing fidelity and efficiency, that the appointing power, when about to fill 
any such office, will cause to be ascertained and will first have regard to 
the qualifications of any subordinate, if there be any such, in such office 
or district, and if, in the opinion of the appointing power, any such subor- 
dinate is found qualified for the office the President will nominate such 
person ; otherwise some other person will be nominated in the discretion 
of the President. And it is obvious that, as to any office for which the 
nominee requires confirmation by the Senate, it is not in the power of the 
President to carry out the spirit of the rule beyond the point where the 
co-operation of that body begins ; an element of the reform hereafter 
considered. 

This leaves the fourth division, including the great mas^ of the civil 
- 96rvice, to which the rules, so far as extended, in principle apply. Of 
these there may be five thousand five hundred in Washington and 
about two thousand five hundred in the city of New York. These are 
the places under the rules of competition about which the great struggle 
for patronage goes on and the great abuses gather. 

(4.) For the purpose of facilitating regular promotions, officers and 
clerks having similar duties and relations were grouped together, so 
that those in the lower places might compete for promotion to the higher 
places ; but, under certain conditions, those beyond the groups may be 
allowed to compete. 

(5.) With due reference to salaries, subordination, and existing laws, the 
clerks and officers falling within each group (with certain exceptions) 
were divided into four classes, or grades, numbered respectively 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 j class one being the lowest, and having a salary of $1,200 a year. 
There are some offices in which there are more than four grades. 

(6.) Certain officers above the position of clerks of class four were, for 
regulating promotions, graded above such clerks by official designa- 
tion \ and a class of female clerks or regular employes, (in the main 
copyists, who are paid at the rate of $900 a year,) were graded below 
clerks of class one, and these grades fill the most extended groups. But 
some groups have only a portion of the grades. 

(7.) In order to prevent the putting of fresh men over those experi- 
enced, and to avoid contests as to the grades to which admission should 
be made, it is provided that all original avivBL\%^\ft\v^ Xs^ "^^^ ^^sk^n^Xr,^ 
. (within the before-stated fourtli dWisiow^ axe to \i^\a ^^Vi^^^x. ^^^^ 
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of graded clerks, or to that of female clerks, &c., last mentioned ; and 
for sach admissions applicants are to be examined and are to fairly 
compete as to relative qualifications; except — 

(8.) That women applying for said class of clerkship inferior to and 
having a salary below class 1, may gain §uch clerkship through exam- 
inations without competitions; rule 4, of August 5, 1873, having so 
modified the prior rules, with a view to encourage (in the language of 
the amended rule) those women who " may be justly regarded as having 
the highest claims to public consideration by reason of loss of support or 
of property occasioned by the death or disability of any person in the 
defense of the Union in war, or in other public service of the Govern- 
ment ;'' and women* having thus suffered, and passing a standard exam- 
. ination in (1) ]>enmanship, (2) copying, (3) elements of English grammar, 
chiefly orthography, (4) fundamental rules of arithmetic, may (with slight 
exceptions,) be admitted irrespective of relative qualifications as tested 
by competition. 

(9.) In addition to this test of general qualifications by examination 
and competition standing at the gates of the public service, the rules 
require adequate written proof, that the applicant is a citizen of the 
United States, is faithful to the Constitution and the Union, has a good 
moral character and temperate and industrious habits ; is of suitable 
age and health ; of the place and date of his birth ; of his name and 
education ; of his occupation, past and present ; whether he has been 
in the Army or ^NTavy and has been honorably discharged ; and where, 
at the time of his application, he resides. But aliens may be appointed 
consuls, where the appointing power considers the public interests to 
require such appointments. 

(10.) The examinations are conducted by three persons in each Depart- 
ment, designated by the President, familiar with the service, and believed 
to be desirous to improve it, who keep records of the applicants and 
of the examinations, and the examinations are all on written questions 
answered in writing, are preserved, and can at any time have their fair- 
ness tested. 

Adequate notices are given to persons desiring to be examined, 
after due application made, so that each has a fair and equal chance. 

(11.) The following rule relates to the subjects of most examinations 
for admission to the service, (but there are special series of questions to 
be applied in those parts of the service for which such general questions 
are not adequate or appropriate, and further especial adaptations are 
contemplated and are entirely practicable,) viz : 

(1) Penmanship; (2) writing and briefing letters; (3) elements of English gram- 
mar, chiefly orthography and syntax ; (4) arithmetic : fundamental rales, fractions, 
percentage, interest, and discount ; (5) elements of accounts and book-keeping 5 (6) 
history and geography : general questions, principally such as relate to the United . 
States ; and (7) prominent features of the Government of the United States. 

So far as possible, the examination in all the branches will be con- - 
£Ded to practical exercises. A 
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In examinations for appointment to positions requiring special or 
technical knowledge, such additions may be made to the list of subjects, 
as the nature of the case may require, in order, in the language of the 
rales, to test " special qualifications for the performance of the duties of 
the office." 

(12.) Examinations for promotion are upon written questions, having 
regard both to the general intelligence and to the detailed practical in- 
formation needed in the place to which the promotion relates, and such 
questions can be varied as experience may indicate, so as to furnish the 
best tests. 

(13.) The several subjects upon which examinations take place have a 
fixed value, in marking the results of examination, according to their prac- 
tical importance to the public service, and each person examined has his 
proficiency marked in each subject, and his average standing is then de- 
termined by a method which takes into the estiinate both the relative 
importance of the subject and the degree of proficiency shown in that 
sabject. On the scale of a hundred as perfect, all applicants are re- 
jected who fall below a general average of seventy, (or sixty in case 
of promotions,) and those marked above that average alone compete. 

(14.) When competition applies, whether for admission or promotion^ 
the examiners, (having recorded the relative and absolute standing of 
all those examined at the time of the examination,) certify the names 
and standing of the three persons eligible by reason of having estab- 
lished on the examination the greatest merit, and who stand highest on 
the list, and, from these three, one, in the discretion of the appointing 
power, is to be selected by that power, and so on from time to time. 

(15.) But to give adequate opportunity for a complete practical test 
of character and business qualities, the original appointments, (except 
as to postmasters, and as to those officers appointed to positions in 
foreign countries, and those requiring confirmation by the Senate,) are 
at first made only for the probationary period of six months; and if not 
found satisfactory and re-appointed at the end of that time, the ap- 
pointees are then regarded as no longer in the service. 

(16.) The members of the Civil Service Commission have a general 
duty as to considering and advising the proper rules and regulations to 
be made, and as to supervising the questions to bo put and the manner 
of conducting the several examinations, and reporting the results of 
the system generally upon the public service. There is a chief ex- 
aminer, whose duty it is, subject to the supervision of the Civil Service 
Commission, " to promote uniformity in preparing for, conducting, re- 
porting, and grading the examinations" in the several Departments at 
Washington, "and to prepare for, attend, supervise, and report" the 
district examinations hereinafter mentioned. 

(17.) In order to completely separate the duties and position of civil 
service commissioner and of examiners, (whftttvfeT: ^-x.^\fiass5£t-\s!^-^^:^^ ^^ 
in anj Departmen t,) from all political ?\me,Wo\i^ ox ^xx^^vsvwj^^ ^WqSs»^^^^ 
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as to gaining office, the rales declare it not to be ^* auy part of the 
duty or aathority of either to take part in, or in any way entertain, any 
recommendation, application, or question concerning appointments or 
removals in respect of the civil service, otherwise than in the strict dis- 
charge of their respective duties, as prescribed by the rules and regula- 
tions 5" which duties extend only to the proper rules and regulations to 
be made, and to supervising their application, and to the questions, and 
<< to preparing for, conducting, rating, and making reports concerniDg 
examinations required to be made under such rules and regalationa," 
the whole duty and function terminating before the question of selec- 
tion for appointment arises. 

(18.) To prevent the injustice of making too many appointments from 
those whom the system of favoritism gathered about Washington, (aod 
which the original rules did not sufficiently counteract,) an additional 
rule, put in force in August last, provides for examinations outside of 
Washington in each of five districts. 

The portions of the rule regulating this subject, and of a former report 
explaining the same, are as follows : 

Rule 9. 

For the purpose of bringiug the examinations for the civil service as near to the res- 
idences of those desiring to be examined as the appropriation at the command of the 
President will warrant, and for the farther purpose of facilitating, as far as practica- 
ble, the making of selections for such service equably from the several portions of the 
Union, while at the same time preserving the princii)le of promoting merit as tested 
by fair competition, it is provided as follows : * 

(1.) That the several States and Territories are grouped into five divisions, to be 
designated as civil service districts ; the said districts to be numbered consecutively 
from one to five, as follows : 

I. The first district embraces the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New York ; and the examinations therein 
shall be held alternately at the city of New York and the city of Boston, but first at 
the city of New York. 

II. The second district embraces the States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware^ 
Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia ; and 
the examinations therein shall be held at Washington. 

III. The third district embraces the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, and 
Kentucky ; and the examinations therein shall be held alternately at Cincinnati and 
Detroit, but first at Cincinnati. 

IV. The fourth, district embraces the States of Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, Iowa, Kac* 
sas, Nebraska, Nevada, California, and Oregon, and also all the Territories except New 
Mexico and the District of Columbia ; and the examinations therein shall, be held at 
Saint Louis. 

V. The fifth district embraces the States of South Carolina, Georgia, Flcrida, Ala- 
bama, Mississispi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and Tennessee, together with the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico; and the examinations therein shall be held alternately at the 
city of Savannah and the city of Memphis, but first at the city of Savannah. '• 

(2.) That in each of said districts examinations for admission to the civil service at 
Washington shall be conducted as hereinafter provided; and those whose residence la 
within any such district at the time of filing the application for examination shall be 
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regarded as belongipg to such district in reference both to competition and to appoint^ 
ments ; and each district shall be treated as a sphere of competition ; and those so re- 
siding therein, wherever examined, shall be regarded as competing only with each 
other; but a person residing in any district may be allowed or notified to be examined 
in any other district. 

(This is for the convenience of the applicant.) 

In a former report we said : 

The great difference in the density of population manifestly rendered it impossible- 
to even approximate the districts in point of size. Nor was it possible, even with great- 
inconvenience of geographical arrangement, to bring the same population within each 
district. It was as nndesirable as it is impracticable to subdivide States. Disregarding 
the fractions of a thousand in the several States and Territories, the whole population 
may be stated, in round numbers, as shown by the last census, as 38,500,000; and this 
would give 7,700,000 to each district. The first district has 7,870,000; the second, 
8,204,000; the third, 7,906,000 ; the fourth, 7,295,000; the fifth, 7,284,000. 

If the second district, being that in which Washington is situated, is placed at some' 
disadvantage by being given the largest population, it should be remembered that the 
great I)epartments are in that district, and that they give enjployment to numerous 
persons below the grade of those officers and regular clerks to which the civil service 
rules apply. 

It was impossible, under the existing appropriations, to designate any place of dis- 
trict examinations within California or Oregon, eveii if such designation at this time 
would not, for other reasons, be premature. It is a considerable compensation that 
the residents in those States will hardly have any contestants from other States for 
places in the custom-houses and other Federal offices within their borders ; and resi- 
dents there can be examined in any other district. By reason of the great size of the 
fifth district, and of the dense population of the first district, and of the fact that there 
was no one large central city in either of these districts, but were two cities in each 
where there might be local examining boards in existence, it was thought most conve- 
nient to have the examinations held alternately in New York and Boston for the first 
district, and alternately in Savannah and Memphis for the fifth district. Much the 
same reasons demanded two places of examination in the third district ; and Cincin- 
nati and Detroit seem to be the two most convenient places for that purpose. 

It appeared, however, to be more convenient to limit the examinations to St. Louis 
for the fourth district, until they can be extended to the Pacific States. 

Under the new rules we have proposed, it will be in the power of the head of any 
custom-house, post-office, or of any other public office in either of said districts, to send 
any q^plicant for admission to a place in the civil service under him to be examined 
at either of these district examinations. But we have not intended, at present at least, 
to supersede local examining boards at such local offices, and they may perhaps be per- 
manently necessary for examinations for local promotions. It is, however, contem- 
plated that one member of the district boards, and possibly two, will be selected from 
the local board of examiners. It is intended that it shall be the duty of the chief ex- 
aminer to properly supervise and to bring into uniformity the proceedings of the local 
examining-boards. 

And there can, we think, be little doubt that in a short time it would be the case 
here as it is now in England, that such examinations would be sought by worthy 
young men for the honor and the business advantages of a public recognition of the 
merit they would demonstrate. In that way a public sentiment would be developed 
which would sternly associate every brauch of the public service with a dsmand for 
and public recognition of that high personal worth from which it has baeu in the pub- 
lic estimation so unfortunately separated. It is true the Gjvernmdnt should not con- 
dact such examinations for mere private ends, but they can be easily limited to the 
public needs if found too much resorted* to. EaaK avicK examxinaWou Ha Xo'Vi*. '^>k«x «» 'tSS^^v 
ivefor ever^/ purpose as an examination noxo is or liereoftcv w\U"be \J wxv^\MiV«A.a\.^<w^^'<^^^^'^' 
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The first series of district examiQatioiis iiuder this rule was attended 
last autumu by the chief examiaer and by one of the commissioners, 
and fully answered the expectations with which they were inaugurated. 
Two of the higher Federal officers at each place were associated with 
the chief examiner to make up the local boards. 

At New York, Cincinnati, and Saint Louis the examinations were 
looked . upon with such favor that capacious rooms, well lighted and 
heated, were placed at the service of t\\Q Commission, and were used 
for the examinations, without expense to the Government* 5 and such 
probably might have been the fact at Savannah had not the public 
buildings been found convenient. We attach in an appendix a copy of 
the questions and tests put on these examinations, which generally 
lasted about nine hours. The answers are on file in Washington in 
the handwriting of the several persons examined. 

(19.) This creation of five competitive districts gives the appointing 
power at Washington fifteen persons, constituting those in all the dis- 
tricts who stand the highest in sets of three in each, from whom to 
make an appointment to the public service. 

(20.) Such right of selection from those examined in either district 
also absolutely enables the appointing power to use its discretion in 
apportioning appointments equally or otherwise to the different sec- 
tions of the Union, and even to different States and localities, to the 
extent that those residing therein may have chosen to be examined and 
have shown themselves to be the best qualified. 

(21.) The rules provide that persons long in the service and incapaci- 
tated therein, may be, at the discretion of the head of the Department, 
placed in less responsible positions. 

(22.) The first of the rules adopted August 5, 1873, is as follows : 

It being essential to the public welfare to maintain in the Executive the exercise of 
tlio power of nomination and appointment vested by the Constitution, and thereby to 
secure that measure of independence and separate responsibility which is contemplated 
by that instrument ; and it being needful, in making such nominations and appoint- 
ments, that the appointing power should obtain and in the proper Department pre- 
serve the evidence of fitness in reference to which aU such nominations and appoint- 
ments should be made : therefore, recommendations concerning any nomination or 
appointment to office or place in the civil service cannot be considered unless made in 
writing, signed by the persons making them, setting forth the character of the person 
recommended, and his qualifications for the office, in reference to which the recom- 
mendation is made ; nor, when the recommendation is by a person holding an office or 
station in or under the Government of the United States, can such written recom- 
mendation, except when made in response to a written request by the officer making 
the appointment, or in the discharge of an official duty imposed by the Constitation 
or the laws, be considered as entitled to any greater weight than if made by siichper. 
son as a private individual. But this rule shall not apply to recommendations made 
by officers as to their own subordinates. 

* It would be an act of inj ustice for a great government to accept such generosity 
from its patriotic citizens without sdme acknowledgment, and we therefore state that 
in New York the rooms were furnished by Packard's Business College ; in Cincinnati, by 
Nelson's Business College; and in Saint Louis by Bryant, Stratton and Carpenter's 
Business College. 
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(23.) The second of the rules adopted August 5, 1873, is as follows : 

Wjiile it is not the purpose of the rules and regulations prescribed for the govern- 
ment of the civil service either to restrict the power of removal or to extend tlie tenure 
of service, such power will not be exercised arbitrarily, and therefore applications 
must not be entertained by any authority having the duty of nomination or appoint- 
ment for the removal of any person in the civil service, nor will any person be removed 
for the mere purpose of making a place for any other person. 

But the incumbent of any office at the expiration of his term fixed by 
law may be re-appointed without examination or competition. 

(24.) While in the language of the Executive order of April 16, 1872, 
" the right of all persons in official positions to take part in politics is 
acknowledged/' " political assessments, as they are called, have been 
forbidden within the various Departments f thus not allowing an arbi- 
trary exaction to be levied by voluntary organizations, for the same 
reason that the Constitution does not allow taxes to be levied by regular 
State authority, upon the agents and methods by which the National 
Government is administered ; but leaving every citizen, as such, free 
to vote and contribute as he pleases in reference to political issues. 

(25.) Eecognizing the evil of too great intermingling of incompatible 
official duties as between State and Federal offices and functions, the 
President, by an Executive order of January 17, 1873, (made more spe- 
pifio by an order of January 28, 1873,) declared that, whereas the hold- 
ing of State and Federal offices at the same time is generally incompat- 
ible with the proper discharge of the duties of either office, '^ persons 
holding any Federal, civil, office by appointment under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States will be expected, while holding such 
office, not to accept or hold any office under any State or territorial gov- 
ernment, or under the charter or ordinances of any municipal corpora- 
tion,'' and that the acceptance or continued holding of such an office in 
violation of the order will be treated as a resignation of the Federal 
office. There are some detailed exceptions to the rule not material to 
be recited here. 

(26.) It not having been found at present convenient, if expedient, to 
bring consuls within the general rules and regulations of competition, 
and the clerks in the State Department sustaining confidential rela- 
tions to the head of that Department and being few in number, so that 
the character and qualifications of each can be fully investigated by 
the head of that Department, therefore only general examinations, with- 
out competition, are applied to applicants for such clerkships, and for 
consular offices generally, pursuant to an order of tho President, made 
March 14, 1873. These examinations are upon subjects relative to the 
official service required, stated in writing, and the written answers are 
preserved in the State Department ; and among other subjects included 
are international law and the regulations for the consular service of the 
United States. 

Such, in general, being the principles and methods according to 
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which the President has attempted to improve the civil service, the 
next subject upon which we shonld report would seem to be the results 
of the experiment thus far. 

RESULTS OF THE NEW SYSTEM. 

The next questions are as to the practicability of the agencies adopted 
and the results obtained. Are the means practicable and adequate! 
' Have the results been good or bad? 

1. The agencies employed have already been named ; being, first, 
the boards, of three members each, in the several departments and local 
ofBces, which conduct and report the examinations for the same^ next, 
the chief examiner,* whose duty it is to have an oversight of all the 
examinations for the purpose of securing harmony; and, lastly, the 
Civil Service Commission, with a duty of considering the rules and reg- 
ulations to be adopted, and of supervising generally the whole system. 
The chief examiner (appointed when district examinations were intro- 
duced) has thus far been compelled to devote his entire time to his duties, 
and is the only examiner who is paid a salary in con nection with the reforln. 
The other examiners, being in the civil service, have discharged their 
duties as examiners with no additional compensation. But it would not 
be just to them to omit to say that their zeal for the elevation of the 
service to which they belong has caused them to do a great amount of 
extra and uncompensated work, and to devote many weary hours to 
the explanations incident to a new system. It seems to us in the high- 
est degree just that a reasonable sum, in addition to regular salaries, 
should be allowed to those who conduct such examinations. 

It may, perhaps, be found convenient, as district examinations shall 
more fully supply those who will enter the service, to reduce the num- 
ber of examining-boards, by substituting for some of the boards, a board 
composed of members from several departments 5 and the duties of 
such board and of the other department boards will be more confined to 
promotions and to special examinations. 

Considering these methods of examining and rating as a whole, we 
think we may say they have answered the purpose for which they were 
adopted. The examinations have been conducted and rated in an 
orderly manner, and with almost universal assent that they have been 
impartial and honest. VVhile many persons have complained that they 
are required at all, we can find no charges of intentionally unfair con- 
duct against any examiner. V\'e do not mean to say that among a 
certain class vague rumors of that nature are not to be found, or that 
some, having been examined and not having got places, have not 
complained both that there were no more offices to bestow, and that they 
have obtained so few of them. 

In order to give the authors of any rumors of unfairness a chance 

* Edward O. Graves, esq., who has performed bis duties with great efficiency. 
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bo substantiate their truth, we caused to be published, in January last, 
ia the journals of Washington and elsewhere, a notice, given below,* in- 
riting proof to such effect. Of the complaints made, all of which we 
attended to, not a single one charged an examiner or a board of exam- 
nation with intentional injustice, or even undertook to show real in- 
jastice.t We are still ready to investigate any such charge which any 
3ne may offer to come forward and prove. 

Another reason, in addition to the integrity of the examiners, why 
uhe results have been so fair, is that the examination of each person is 
3onducted in the presence of all those competing, and the questions and 
answers being all in writing, the fairness of the marking can at any time 
be reviewed, and partiality, if any, be detected. As every person exam- 
■ned needs all the time on the examination, nothing can be more orderly 
ind quiet than a large room full of young men and women working all 
3ay for the prize of the high marks each hopes to win. There has never 
been any disturbance or disorder. 

At the district examinations, of which one only has been held in each 
iistrict, one hundred and forty-nine persons were examined, of whom 
a, considerable number fell below the minimum of 70 per centum re- 
q[uired for eligibility for appointment. Of these persons, fifty were exam- 
ined in Kew York City, fifty-one in Cincinnati, thirty-nine in Saint 
Louis, and nine in Savannah. 

Without entering into details as to examinations by the local boards 
In "New York City, or in the several Departments at Washington, it 
may be stated, by way of illustration, that one thousand one hundred 
and three persons have been examined by the examining board of the 
Treasury Department for clerkships of class one. Of these, five hun- 
dred and eighty-three fell below the minimum of seventy, and one hun- 
dred and eighty-five have received appointments. 

We may, then, fairly say that the experimental stage, so far as the 
practicability of holding examinations and of testing the qualifications 
bo which they relate, is passed ; and we can rely on the possession of a 
method of substantial justice. It may, doubtless, be in several particu- 
lars itnproved ; but, despite the currents of self-interest and partisan- 
ship, causing no small amount of misrepresentation and pressure, it is 
proved that such qualifications can be fairly tested. 

2. Views of the Seads of Departments. — ^Eeserving our own opinions as 

* Whereas, by the rules for the regulation of the civil service, the duty is devolved 
apon this Commission of supervising the application of said rules to the end both that 
DO injostice may originate from false reports and that no possible abuse may escape 
correction : And, therefore, 

JResolvedy That there be a committee of three members of the Commission, of which 
Mr. D. B. Eaton shall be chairman — the other members to be appointed by the chair- 
man — to sit during the coming recess of the Commission at its rooms. No. 1421 G street, 
for the purpose of investigating and making.a report upon any matter aforesaid which 
inay be brought to the attention of said committee concerning the application of said 
tales. &.C. 

t Since the foregoing was written one such charge has been made, and tlie T:ee»\i.Vt. <^1 
its investigation is stated in Appendix D to tUia le^oit. 
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to the general results, we ought here to present the views of those 
whose supervision and experience enable them to speak with the great- 
est authority. And we are enabled to state that, while thinking the 
rules may in some details require modification, and perhaps in certain 
limited particulars of their application have not produced a substantial 
improvement, the Heads of the Departments regard them and the method 
of the reform, generally, as a success. They consider that the rules^ 
have promoted the public interests in various particulars, and among 
them in the following : 

(I.) They have, on an average, where examinations apply, given per- 
sons of superior capacity and character to the service of the Government, 
and have tended to exclude unworthy applicants. 

(2.) They have developed more energy in the discharge of duty, and 
more ambition to acquire information connected with official functions, 
on the part of those in the service. 

(3.) They have diminished the unreasonable solicitation and pressure 
which numerous applicants and their friends, competing for appoint- 
ments, have before brought to bear upon the Departments in the direc- 
tion of favoritism. 

(4.) They have, especially where competition applies, relieved the 
heads of Departments and of Bureaus, to a large extent, of the neceS' 
sity of devoting to persons soliciting places for themselves or for otheis 
time which was needed for official duties. 

(5.) They have made it more practicable to dismiss from the service 
those who came in under the civil service examinations, when not found 
worthy, than it was, or is, to dismiss the like unworthy persons who had 
been introduced into the service through favor or dictation. 

(6.) They have diminished the intrigue and pressure, before too fre- 
quent, for causing the removal of worthy persons for the mere purpose 
of bringing other, perhaps inferior, persons into the service. 

(7.) And, for such reasons, those officers think that it is expedient to 
continue the reform upon the method upon which it has proceeded, mak- 
ing from time to time such modifications in details as experience may 
show to be most useful. 

3. Meports of Seads of Bureaus, — We have next the views of the 
heads of bureaus, and of the Federal officers in the city of !N'ew York. 

These officers being persons of high intelligence, and some of them 
having been a considerable time in the service, it seemed to us proper 
that some notice of their views should accompany this report. 

It is worthy of remark that the rules have changed some of the official 
routine, to which these officers had been accustomed, and, as in the case 
of the President, they have also somewhat qualified official discre- 
tion as heretofore exercised. 

We are far from thinking, or intending to intimate, that such facts 
have consciously, at least, shaded the opinions of any of these officers 
as to promotions; but it was perhaps to be expected that only decisive 
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proof of the benefits of competitive examiuations for promotion would 
In the outset secure their approval. 

There was at least some partiality for familiar ways and some love 
Tor accustomed authority to be overborne. We ought therefore to bear 
testimony to the candor and fairness with which such changes have 
been Almost universally accepted, and to express our surprise at the 
strength of the testimony in favor of the rules, generally. 

Two main questions of very unequal importance were involved, that 
[)f competitive examinations for admission to the service, and that of 
Bompetitive examinations for promotion within the service ; the former 
being by far the more important question, and affecting much more varied 
and extended interests. 

It is the application of such examiuations to promotions which di- 
rectly interferes with the accustomed authority of the heads of bureaus. 
Looking at the question of promotions from the side of authority, much 
Ban be said in favor of allowing the heads of bureaus and of departments 
bo have the largest discretion in that matter. It produces subordi- 
nation and may promote harmony of action. 

The reasons in favor of limiting that authority seem, however, to be the 
stronger. Those in the common grades of the service ought to be encour- 
aged in the cultivation of manly self respect, and of those kinds of knowl- 
edge which most increase their usefulness. It may well be believed 
that, generally, such merits will be recognized by their superiors. But 
if such had always been the case, there would hardly be any need of 
civil service rules at all. Every officer may have something of the 
spirit of favoritism, and subserviency may secure too many prizes. At 
all events, those who hope to rise by merit are anxious to compete for 
the prizes it may win in a field of fair comparison. It is of no small 
importance to sustain so honorable and manly a sentiment. On this 
point it is natural that those in the lower grades should differ from 
those above them. Those thus aspiring to rise by worthy means not 
having an opportunity to speak here for themselves, we felt bound to 
say a few words for them. How to wisely adjiist these conflicting views is 
one of the most difficult problems of the civil service. The question is 
complicated by disputes about facts difficult to settle.* But wherever 
larger attainments and a more thorough knowledge of duties are made 
manifest in examinations, and are publicly rewarded by promotions, we 

* The Commissioner of the Land-Office says that he once got a clerk by competition 
whose judgment he could not rely upon in construing statutes or deciding cases, 
and that on another promotion ho preferred the last on the list of those reported for 

Sromotion. This selection of course, if he thought him the best, was his right and 
aty under the'rules. He urges that a superior officer is the best judge of his subordi- 
nates, and is able to promote the most capable person, who may not always pass the 
best examination for promotion. As against this, the Commissioner of Pensions says, 
as the result of competition for promotion, " 1st. That a vigorous impulse has been given 
to study. * * » All who haye any ambition for promotion have found it desir- 
able not only to perfect themselves in tne knowledge of so much as pertains to their 
immediate work * * « but, also, to obtain full and accurate information with 
regard to all other subjects within the scope of the work of the Bar^aHL\" ^Jo^a.^^ka^^'^ 
have indicated, presenting some conflict of facta aa to Wi^ cyjol^^^Xoxl ^1 Y^wsvaNNssvN.* 
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hardly need point out how much study and industry are stimulated. 
The educating and otherwise salutary effects of manly aspirations thua 
aroused are already exhibited in the departments. Young men and 
women have been led to look less to outside influences^ and to trust 
moi-e to their own studious habits and faithful industry. 

It was hardly expected that nearly a majority of the heads of bureaaa, 
would declare themselves in favor of competitive examinations for pro-, 
motions. That the majority is overwhelming in favor of such examin- 
ations for admissions, is only what might have been anticipated; nori& 
it unnatural that, among so many coming into official life under the old 
system, here and there one should not view, in the same light that we do, 
the inconveniences and mistakes always incident to the first stages of a 
new method, and which a reasonable amount of experience will remove. 

We bring within reasonable limits the substance of the viaws of the 
officers referred to. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 

The Commissioner of Patents says that the " rules * * have in 
the main been fruitful of good results. The examination system * * * 
is not only good, but indispensable," and the more specific the exami- 
nations are, the better. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has had no occasion for examin-* 
ations, but says, '^ I can very readily see that in filling vacancies, by 
promotions or otherwise, the examinations required by these rules would 
tend materially to increase the efficiency of the clerical force of this 
office." 

The Commissioner of Education seems to have made no permanent 
appointment since the rules were adopted and gives no opinion beyond 
one as to the general utility of examinations. 

The Commissioner of the General Land-Office has had no examinations 
except for promotions ; thinks examinations are necessary, but opposeiJ 
competitive examinations for promotion, giving his reasons. He de- 
clares civil service reform to be " indispensably necessarj-." 

The Commissioner of Pensions declares that the results of the reform 
in his Bureau** have been highly satisfactory * * * the effect of. 
examinations being salutary.'' As a rule the fittest men secured pro-' 
motion. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

In this Department of only forty-six clerks subject to the rules, 
where little pressure from outside has been felt, and few abuses conse- 
quently have prevailed, it was not so easy tomakedecided iinprovement&o 

The Acting Paymaster-General reports that, since the rules went inta;^. 
effect, there have been but one appointment and one promotion, "and , 
that the Bureau is unable to state that its business has in any way beeu ) 
affected by the application of the civil service rules." ^J 
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• 

The Chief of the Bureiaa of Navigation states that there have been, sincfe 
le rales, one admission and four promotions, all based on examinations, 
nd that "in every case the result continues to be satisfactory." While 
eclaring that properly-conducted examinations, as were those in his 
bureau, always protect the interests of the Government, he also points 
at the need of having as much reference as possible to all the good 
aalities of the person examined. 

There has been no occasion for examinations in any other Bureau of 
bis Department. 

DEPARTMENT OF AaRIOULTURE. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture has had no occasion to make any 
.ppointment since the adoption of the rules, and states his opinion that 
^ the value of the civil service rules, as a principle of governmental 
ction, I think cannot be doubted," which he supports with reasons. 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 

Much the same observations might be made of this Department as 
lave been made concerning the Navy Department. And the fact that so 
aany of the officers are imbued with the spirit of military education 
kud training has excluded the spirit and many of the evils of partisan 
ntrigue. 

The Judge- Advocate General, by reason of having but small expe- 
ience under the rules, expresses no general opinipn, but says, the single 
bppointment and promotion made under them were satisfactory. 

The Chief of Engineers reports " that the application of the civil service 
ales in the appointment and promotion of clerks in this office, has 
)een entirely satisfactory." 

The acting Chief of Ordnance states that the clerks examined and 
assigned to his Bureau "have been found competent and efficient. It 
8 believed that the system at present followed is the best that can be 
levised in the interest of the public service." 

The Surgeon-General, stating there have been only two vacan- 
cies to be filled, says, " the appointments made to fill these two vacancies 
lave been perfectly satisfactory." 

The Paymaster- General states there have been only two original ap- 
pointments, which gave him two " very good clerks." " I recommend 
kn adhesion to competitive examinations for appointments to the grade 
if first-class clerks. The system will, in the end, elevate the service, 
tnd have a tendency to place it on the basis of true merit." When the 
lerk is once in the service, he thinks that the examination for promotion 
hould be controlled in the Bureau. 

The Quartermaster-General says, in part through reports from two 
uartermasters, that for original appointment " the test is ^i!c\^^^ ^xsA. 
atisfactory, ♦ * is very good, * * axiOLl\\^T^e.'^x^\k^^^^'<^^^^^^ 
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one tliaa that of general information and intelligence.^' Of the result* 
of ten promotions and appointments, six are spoken of as good ; two 
medium, who may become efficient; and two poor. The last two are, 
of course, on probation. It is stated that examinations are necessary, 
and that those under the law of 1853 were " generally successful ii 
excluding entirely incompetent persons ;'' and competition for promo* 
tion is not approved. 

The Commissary-General of Subsistence reports that only two va- 
cancies have ».curred, and that to fill them he needed " persons who 
were thoroughly good penmen, and who possessed general clerkly ac- 
complishments;'' and says, that having found such in three persons 
selected, they were assigned to other places ; and he states that, " under 
this limited amount of experience," he is obliged to report, as to his 
Bureau, that '^ the former system served the interest of the public ser- 
vice the best." 

The Adjutant-General states, that his office is *' mostly an office of 
records," demanding ^^ a high standard of penmanship, and systematic 
character of mind ; * * that the custom was to promote * * those 
who had been longest in the service of the office." He says he now gets 
persons from " civil life,'^ who pass over the heads of old clerks, and he 
sometimes loses his '^ best men, who are appointed to other departments/ 
For these reasons he reports that the civil service rules subvert, rather 
than promote, in his Bureau, the object for which they were adopted. 

POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

The First Assistant Postmaster-General reports, " That, in my opinion, 
the application of these rules, judged in the light of their collective aad 
general result, has been in a marked degree beneficial to the pablic in- 
terests. Under the system of examinations prescribed, we have, in the 
first place, secured more competent^ and reliable persons for appoint- 
ment; and, secondly, greater zeal, and industry in the discharge of duty, 
and more earnest application in mastering the details of any work or 
position assigned, attributable, I doubt not, mainly if not entirely to the 
fact that promotion was by the rules made the reward of the most 
faithful and capable ; and, thirdly, greater concern for the service and 
pride in its success, due largely to the conviction that continuance in it 
depended not so much on what is called influence, or supposed necessi- 
ties of party policy, as merit and efficiency. The protection afforded bj 
the system has tended in no siyfall degree to encourage the feeling 6i 
individual responsibility whigh in its turn develops manliness and force 
of character." 

The Second Assistant Postmaster-General reports that, " The gentle- 
men who have received appointments in this office, through competitiTe 
examinations, in every instance, proved thoroughly efficient and sa4^ 
factory." He refers to " the faithful, impartial, and efficient manner ' 
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jvhich the board of examiners for this Departmeut have discharged 
iheir ardaous duties." 

In the matter of promotions, he believes that in some instances detri- 
nent has resulted from not giving more control to heads of Bureaus, 
Mid thinks it would add to the efficiency of the service were a greater 
freight given to heads of Departments and chiefs of Bureaus as to the 
itness of candidates for promotion. 

The Superintendent of the Money-Order system says, " That my per- - 
»onal experience warrants the expression of a favorable oj inion as to the 
general results of the civil service system.'^ Of the appointments made 
bo clerkships through competitive examinations he says, "in point of 
capacity, as well as of diligence and efficiency, these appointees rank 
3tbove the average of such as were selected for appointment prior to the 
Eipplieation of these rules." 

The Superintendent of Foreign Mails* reporjbs of his Bureau to the 
same general effect as the officer last referred to. 

The Third Assistant Postmaster-General, stating that his '* connection 
with the Post-Office has not extended over the entire period which has 
elapsed since the civil service rules went into effect," says, " that not- 
withstanding the benefits which in some respects have been derived 
* * * the system as administered at present falls short of 

properly or satisfactorily fulfilling its mission.'^ 

While affirming "unhesitatingly that the clerks appointed during the 
past two years are, as a body, in point of general knowledge superior 
to the same class of appointments made prior to that time," he does not 
mean to say that " as regards capability they excel either their predecessors 
or fellow-clerks whose appointments resulted from political influence," 
but the contrary. He says, "the great defect of the system lies, 
Ets I view it, in its endeavor to comprehend all appointments into ope 
general class, and in assuming that for each and every appointment the 
same amount and kind of knowledge is required." 

He mentions the Somewhat varied duties of the clerks in his Bureau 
as illustrating the consequences of the defect he names. He also refers 
to the assumed necessity, on the part of the Postmaster-General, of 
selecting any new appointees from some one district, and mentions it as 
an evil that some of the new appointees have risen by promotion over 
old and faithful clerks, who are thereby injured and discouraged. 

On the whole he "fails to perceive that ^ civil service' appointees are 
more moral in their habits, or more assiduous in their attention to duty 
than those appointed previously," and he oJ)poses competition for promo- 
tion which is declared injurious to the service.t 

* This officer, being a member of the Civil Service Commission, was not invited to 
make any formal report. 

t We ought perhaps to point out that, instead of the rules requiring the Postmaster- 
General to make selections from any one district as suggested, he has the five districts 
from Which to select, (see rule 9, August 5, 1873,) and that it is Y^r^ ^^^^^ \si \ssa5«5s» *^'^ 
examinations as specific as this officer's neceaaitVea afefttQ.\.o t^c^vt^. 'Wi^ ^^assssNSNaiwkSiXi^ 
iri the poalhomce of the city of New York, to ^hicVi ^^ T«i«t po%t,lx5x\>\^ w^«^^^^ 
of such veryapaciQo examinations, easily conducted ai[i^ «AXi^^^^^ ^'^"^ ^^^ 
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RAILWAY MAIL-SERVICE. 

As farther bearing on the postal administration, we may state that, 
almost simultaneously with the adoption of the civil service rules, there 
was introduced a method of drilling and examining the clerks engaged iu 
the railway postal service, which in its nature is competitive and contiu- 
uous. Though the mode of selecting such clerks has not been changed, 
(and it is not perhaps easy to bring their selection within the rules of 
strict competition,) the application of the stimulus of competition to their 
daily duties, to their promotion, and to weeding out incompetent clerks, 
has largely increased the efficiency of the service. It is stated by good 
authority* that the examinations referred to commenced in August, 
1871, and at that time, " from the incompetency of the clerks, fi'om 10 
to 12 per cent, of the mail-matter was being missent, so as to cause delays 
of from twelve to forty-eight hours and upward.^ 

The reforms, through the new tests and examinations, have already 
brought assortments and delivery to such a degree of perfection, in and 
b3tween several large cities where they have been introduced, that the 
careful records of misdirections, &c., show that "an average [mis- 
direction] of bat one letter in every nine hundred distributed" now takes 
place. And the promptness of the delivery has been also greatly in- 
creased. The value of such a reform is better appreciated when we con- 
sider the vast numbers of letters and papers carried; the letters, for 
example, distributed from the cars between Buffalo and Chicago, each 
day, being more than two hundred thousand, and the papers many tons 
in weight. 

We regret we cannot spare the space to explain the manner in which 
these drills, and examinations, and the daily tests of comparative ac- 
curacy and merit in the clerks are accomplished, as they seem worthy 
of prompt extension into all the post-offices of the country. 

THE NEW YORK CITY POST-OFFICE. 

We think it may be stated, as a fact recognized both in New York 
City and in the Post-office Department, that the post-office of that city 
is now administered with an accuracy and efficiency not before attained. 
Letters for example were never so accurately and promptly delivered in 
that city. The officert through whose immediate action such reform has 
been brought about has instituted competitive examinations as the most 
effective agency for securing the best clerks and letter-carriers.J When 
we consider that there are more than 800 clerks and carriers in the New 
York post-office,§ that it sends out about 60 tons of mails daily, that the 

* Mr. Bangs, general superintendent railway mail-service, who has supervised this 
system. 

t Thomas L. James, esq., postmaster. New York City. 

t It is elsewhere shown that, almost at the same time, the English postmaster-general 
extended competitive examinations to the selection of letter -carriers, sorters, &c., &^j 
to the post-offices of Great Britain. . '• 

/f Of clerks, 92, and of carriers, 13*d, have been aelected by eoxa"^^t\tWe ^-^am-inattoD.' 
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efficiency of its operation concerns the domestic happiness and the busi- 
ness operations of so great a portion of the people, we regret not being 
able to give adequate space to the subject. 

Competitive examinations, first applied to clerks, were extended to 
[etter-carriers about a year ago. Their relative qualifications were tested 
by a series of questions having regard to general intelligence and physi- 
cal capacity, but more especially to points affecting accuracy in the 
assortment, delivery, and transmission of the mails both in the city and 
in the country.* 

The carriers are also examined and drilled in reference to all matter^ 
concerning the delivery of city letters. There was much distrust'by old 
officers as to the results of such a system, but its trial has been a com- 
plete success ; the superiority of the new clerks and carriers, in both 
character and capacity, being as marked as the increased promptness 
and regularity of the mail delivery. 

The superintendent of the money-order division says in his report, ^\1 
cannot but express myself in terms of highest praise of the gentlemen 
selected, both as to their clerical abilities, and gentlemanly conduct, 
and the moral influence exercised by each and every one of them." 

The report of the general superintendent says of the civil service rules, 
*' I have found the effect to be in the highest degree beneficial." The 
successful candidates "have proved by their diligent attention to duty, 
and their intelligent appreciation of the importance of performing that 
duty in a correct and careful manner, ♦ * that the choice has fallen 
upon men in every way worthy. ♦ * Long experience in the service 
justifies me in saying that, as a class, they are superioi* to the average 
of those appointed under the former system.'' 

The report of the general superintendent of city delivery says of the 
persons obtained by those examinations, "they were much superior to the 
average of the appointments which an experience of many years * * 
had brought under my notice." He further expresses his surprise at 
the readiness with which they became familiar with the workings of the 
service, and surpassed the old clerks and carriers in their efficiency. 

The chairman of the examining board, after expressing the doubts with 
which the experiment of competitive examinations was entered upon, 

* The followiDg will give some idea of the subjects of the examinations of railway 
postal-clerks : 

Ist. Boundary of the candidate's own county, State, and country. 

2d. Location of States. 

3d. General topographical knowledge. 

4th. Knowledge of directions. 

5th. Locations of counties along his own route ; along connecting routes ; in his 
ovrn State ; in adjoining States. 

6th. Directions, connections and terminal points of routes. 

7th. Locating of offices on routes. 

8th. Describing the course a letter would take in reaching a certain point. 
. 9th. Naming of counties in which large towns are situated, &c. 

There are similar questions for carriers, relating to all the particulars of prompt and 
Accurate delivery of mail-matter in the city. Carriers thus trained are n&tvLi:^\.V^ ^w^\^^ 
guilty of few delays and mistakes compared "wvtYi tVio^^ itOTa.^\i\0cL>iX^^ ^^i«^<5i Ivs^-vs^kcs:^ 
«aftered. 

4CS ' 
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and stating the difficulties, by reason of want of time and experience, 
under which it was started, says, that it has " nevertheless, under the cir- 
cumstances, produced surprising results, as especially and abundantly 
attested in the marked improvement in the service performed by the 
carriers.'^ 

The report of the postmaster of Kew York states that "the eflPect of 
the application of these rules has been such as to furnish a most satis- 
factory demonstration of their usefulnes, an ample justification of their 
establishment, and a strong argument in favor of their continuance. 
The examinations * * have proved of special benefit in 

securing the services of a class of men, who, in respect of general intel- 
ligence, education, and integrity, will, as I believe, compare favorably 
with the average of those in private employment.'' He speaks of the 
impossibility of obtaining such persons in so large an office without such 
rules as a protection from outside pressure, and says that he knows no 
better way of securing that protection and of answering the public 
expectation than the one supplied by the civil service examinations. 

It seems to us that if these reports concerning the manner in which 
the administration of the New York City post-office has been so much 
improved could be generally understood by the people, their demand 
would soon secure similar reforms all over the country. 

THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

1. The Comptroller of the Currency states that, so far as the rules ap- 
ply to male clerks, *^ the results have been a higher and better grade of 
clerks than under the old system.'' Though there was some inconven- 
ience from delay in procuring clerks promptly, he says, " I am satisfied 
that this and all other inconveniences which might be enumerated will 
disappear after the plan shall have been fully matured. I have no doubt 
that the public service will be purified ♦ * by the * continuance 
of the system." He favors making promotion depend on the head of 
the Bureau. 

2. The Eegister of the Treasury says of the rules that, *^ so far as I 
have had an opportunity of judging of the effects, they have, in my 
opinion, been promotive of good results, and calculated to elevate the 
standard of clerical ability and efficiency." He thinks that heads of 
Bureaus should have greater control over promotions, and that certain 
duties could be performed by a class of women having less attainments 
than the rules demand. He hopes that experience may so perfect the 
rules as to " commend them to the favor and support of intelligent citi- 
zens of all parties.'' 

3. The Commissioner of Internal Eevenue says that " the application 
of the rules referred to, so far as this office is concerned, has been sa;tis- 
factory, and in my opinion furnishes an intelligent and capable class of 
clerks for the public service.'' 

4:. T2?eJPirsit Auditor reports that " in the original appointments made 
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under this system the class of persons secured for the Government service 
is better suited to its wants than that obtained under the old method.'' 
He would prefer to make competitive promotions according to seniority 
from the iiext class below that in which the vacancy exists. 

5. The Third Auditor states that " the clerks who have been assigned 
to this office under * ♦ the rules have given entire satisfaction, yet 
I do not think they are superior to the clerks now in the office who 
were appointed in the old manner." He thinks the head of the Bureau 
ought to be the best judge for promotion, but would prefer promotion by 
regular grades under the rules to the present system. 

6. The Fourth'^Auditor reports that " the operation of the rules of the 
Civil Service Commission, so far as this office is concerned, has been very 
satisfactory in regard to original appointments,'' but as to promotions, he 
would have decided differently in some instances. 

7. The Fifth Auditor says he cannot speak practically about the rules 
as to admissions to^he service, "but conceives they will generally fur- 
nish the best attainable evidence of fitness." He " must say that the 
effect has not been favorable in regard to promotions 5" feeling morally 
certain that he would not get the best man, he has hesitated to fill a 
vacancy. Examinations had warranted that opinion. 

8. The Auditor of the Treasury for the Post-Office Department reports 
that the first-class clerks appointed under the competitive system "have 
proved, without exception, to be industrious, capable, and efficient, and 
1 have no hesitation in saying that I regard the competitive system as 
infinitely superior to the former method of original appointment. In 
the matter of promotion, however, the result has not been so satisfac- 
tory." Many unsuccessful candidates were the equals of those promoted 
in ability, and superior in experience; though those promoted were com- 
petent and efficient. He has suffered some inconvenience from delays 
in filling places. 

9. The chairman of the Light-House Board says : " In my opinion the 
rules adopted by the Civil Service Commission, if applied to the keepers 
and other employes of the Light-House Board, would be of great im- 
portance. * * • Under the present system, it frequently happens 
that tried men, who, from years of experience, have become perfectly 
familiar with their duties, are dismissed for no other reason than that 
their places are wanted for more favored individuals."* 

10. The Second Comptroller states that " the appointees to this office 
under the system of competitive examinations have given entire satis- 
faction, and I am of opinion that, as a class, the persons who have 
entered the service under the civil service rules are superior in point of 
ability to those obtained under the former mode of examination and 
appointment." He says, also, that the new system " saves the officials 

* The Commission is now engaged in maturing a series of rules for applying compe- 
titive examinations and adequate tests of character to tjhe light-house service^ which 
are expected very soon to go into operation. 
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from much perplexity and annoyance from applicants for office and 
their friends." 

He " is not so clear as to the benefits of the system when applied to 
promotions," and thinks that more control in that particular should he 
given to the head of the Bureau. In some cases, so great an effort is 
made by candidates to succeed on an examination as to lead '^ to the 
neglect of their official duties." 

11. The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics states that " the results at- 
tained have, I believe, demonstrated the utility of the competitive system 
in original appointments to office. The imperfections in its workings are 
chiefly such as arise from the friction incidental to the movement of any 
new machinery." He makes suggestions of improvements in details, and 
thinks the probationary period of six months mainly supplies the de- 
fects in the original tests applied in such examinations. As to compe- 
titive examinations for promotion, he thinks " they have failed to accom- 
plish the object for which they were designed," and that if the authority 
for recommending for promotion be not given wholly to the heads of 
the bureaus, there should at least be a modification of the rules relating 
thereto. 

12. The United States assistant treasurer (New York) states that both 
for admission and for promotion " the examinations have been conducted 
with a fairness and impartiality that leaves no room for doubt (except, 
perhaps, in a single instance) that the successful candidates were justly 
entitled to the relative standing assigned them in the reports of the exam- 
ining board. The results of the institution of the new system have 
been so far jquite satisfactory. * # # The selection by competitive 
examination has not lowered the standard of clerical efficiency, but, on 
the contrary, it has rather elevated it. With so short a trial it might 
be premature to say more than this at present, but I am strongly inclined 
to the opinion that further experience will show a decided gain in that 
particular." He points out the need of making the examinations more : 
practical in certain particulars where general intelligence is not so im- < 
portant. He says that " the selection by competitive examination has ; 
done much to free the appointing power from the outside pressure that ' 
sometimes prevailed under the old system." He thinks that larger 
power in the matter of promotions might be allowed to the head of his 
ofBce with benefit to the service, and calls attention to the fact that tbe 
assistant treasurer is a " bonded officer," and hence responsible pecunia- 
rily j but adds that, "in their general application, competitive exami* 
nations, if carried out according to their true intent, and in conformity ' 
with what I understand to be the views of the Commission, cannot fail 
to greatly improve and elevate the civil service. They will have a pow- \ 
erful influence in inducing a higher class of young men to enter it,, i 
by making the permanency of the position depend more on merit and 
less on other considerations." 

13. The appraiser of the port of New York states "that, in ray opinioOy . -^ 
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the efl&cienc3'^ of the civil service is greatly promoted by an examinatioQ 
of all applicants before entering the service, as it is a test of their in- 
tellectual, physical, and moral qualifications for a position in the public 
service," though scholastic attainments are not any proof of practi- 
cal fitness. He points out how "increased zeal and fidelity to the inter- 
ests of the Government" have been " secured by a faithful adherence to 
the principles of the civil service rules." He calls attention to the fact 
of the duties of his department being different from those of any other, 
by reason of their requiring so much expert and technical knowledge. 
Examinations, especially for promotion, should be made to turn on th^ 
exact expert knowledge needed, and the head of the office should have 
an extended authority ; and he suggests a method of insuring such re- 
salts by some small modifications of the rules. " The examination of 
openers and packers (who are regarded merely as laboring-men) has re- 
sulted in lowering the standard of physical qualifications, although it 
has had the effect to secure a more intelligent and in some other respects 
better class of men." 

14. The naval officer (New York) states that "the civil service rules 
went into practical operation in this office on October 16, 1872, and have 
been faithfully adhered to * * . The examinations which have been had 
have resulted favorably ;" and adds that, before the rules went into 
effect, " this office had been in the habit upon its own action of requir- 
ing examinations. ♦ ♦ ♦ These examinations always proved of ad- 
vantage, and were the means of introducing into the service appointees 
equally as efficient as any" appointed under the civil service rules. 
Nearly three years' experience has confirmed him in his belief 
"in the wisdom of some sort of an examination," as under them 
"no thoroughly incompetent person can well be imposed on the 
person making nominations, * * and they certainly have the 
effect to deter many from making applications that otherwise might 
do so." He thinks the head of the office having the responsibility, 
should also have full discretion as to promotions. 

15. The collector of the port of New York states that "no one in any 
degree acquainted with the necessities of the customs service can doubt 
the propriety of some kind of examination for admission to it. This 
obvious necessity has for many years been recognized by requiring an 
examination, but it had, prior to the introduction of the new rules, be- 
come, in a great measure, formal and perfunctory. There can be no 
doubt that the increased strictness required by the new system has 
in this respect been beneficial." 

it has excluded many unfit persons, and deterred a much larger 
number from applying. " So far as relates to promotions after persons 
have been admitted to the service, the new system has undoubtedly 
secured, in a greater degree than was previously the case, the posses- 
sion of that technical knowledge desirable for thft i^^^\Kss«iN»sL ^'^'^^iSss^ 
competed for. . In this respect, tberef ore, ttv^ x^^\3\\,\kas»\^<^^\i>^^^^^^^^ 
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He thinks, however, the rales should be made more elastic in allowing 
selections, and the collector should have larger discretion by making 
selections for promotion from a larger number, so that thereby regard 
may be had for valuable administrative qualities known to the head of the 
office, which may not appear in examinations for promotion. But even 
tv ith too great restrictions as to promotions, the encouragement the rules 
give to those in the service, by keeping outsiders from coming in for 
promotions, '*has been of inestimable value. Everyman has seen in 
these fact^ an inducement to closer attention to his duties and the care- 
ful cultivation of the qualities referred to.'' 

There are three thousand four hundred and seventy-seven subordinates 
subject to the rules in the foregoing bureaus and offices of the Treasury 
Department. * 

From the following offices and bureaus of the same Department 
a different view of the oi>erations of the rules is presented ; and in 
these offices and bureaus there are eighty-five subordinates. 

1. The First Comptroller says, " I am not able to give an opinion as 
to the results generally, * * * for I know very little of its operations 
outside of my own office, where its effects are perhaps less perceptible 
than in some other offices. Thegreatestbenefit that can be derived * * 
consists in the relief it may afford the appointing power from importuni- 
ties, * * while at the same time it may also relieve members of Congress 
from like importunities which so few can resist, and which impose upon 
them, however unwillingly accepted, the character of office-brokers." He 
says that when a first appointment is made a proper examination of 
the candidate should be made, and that this was done under the act of 
1863, when faithfully executed, as it was in his office. Some resistance 
to importunity was, however, needed, " and to this extent some advan 
tages accrue from the civil service organization. Beyond this the evils, 
in my judgment, exceed the benefits." He says "an examination for 
promotion * ♦ by a board ignorant of the duties and powers of the office 
cannot subserve the public interests." A board cannot have such univer. 
sal knowledge as to justify them in expressing an opinion of qualified 
tions. Promotions should depend on qualifications which the candidates 
have developed, and of these the head of the office where he has served is 
the best judge. He refers to the delay of more than three months, and 
to expenses attending one case of promotion, and to one case where Ke 
promoted a person against the opinion of the examining board.f 

2. The Commissioner of Customs states that '* I have never felt tite 
necessity of any exaniination as required by the civil service board fiff 
even first-class clerks, and do not believe the interests of the Govern- 

* Including 840 light-keepers. There are 937 clerks subject to the rules in bnieaas 
from which no reports have been received. 

t An inquiry discloses the facts to be that the last case arose upon an examination 
under the law of 1853, and not under the civil service rules at all; and that moat 
of the delaj in the other case was before the examining board was notified of 
Tocanej: 
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ment are promoted by sucli competitiod. I have aflways regarded it as 
exclusive in its character, giving to the richer portion of the community, 
who are able to aequire an excellent education, advantages over those 
who have had only the means to acquire an education sufficient to trans- 
act clerical duty faithfully and intelligently, but not sufficient to com- 
pete with the graduates of colleges.'' * 

He thinks there is still less reason for such examinations for promotion. 
He regards it as unreasonable that a board of examiners should have to 
do with promotions. " I have not suffered under these examinations 
for promotion, but I am satisfied that they are expensive, useless, cum- 
bersome, and of no advantage." 

3. The Supervising Architect states that the " rules have affected this 
office in but two instances, and have in each case affected it injuriously 
or operated unjustly.'' These were both cases of promotion. In one 
case a worthy clerk was denied promotion because unable to answer 
useless questions.t 

In the second instance promotion was denied one meritorious clerk in 
favor of a competent and industrious one, less valuable to the Depart- 
ment.f 

He mentions as the result of his " observations in other branches of 
the public service" that the rules have caused demoralization to the pub- 
lie service, produced rivalries, and caused subordinates to intrigue 
against their superiors, and. in one instance under his notice to 
instigate violations pf the law with a view to secure promotion. " In 
my opinion, no examination is of any value compared to a practical test, 
which has ^een demanded by this office ever since I have been in 
charge * * . The civil service legislation was mischievous, and has not 
been productive of beneficial results," and he advises "an imme- 
diate and unqualified repeal of the law." He does not wish to be un- 
derstood as thinking that " reform in the civil service is riot needed," but 
thinks nothing will accomplish practical benefits " until the salaries 
attached to Government offices are a fair compensation for -the ability 
and integrity required." 

In consequence of the absence of the Treasurer of the United States, 
we are not authorized to publish any statement from his office. And 
fi*om the Second Auditor no response has been received to the request 
of the Commission for information. 

* The report of 61 cases, being all the persons admitted to the Treasury Department 
tinder the rules up to January 31, 1873, shows that 28 had only a oomtnon-sohool edti- 
•cation^ 20 an academio education, and 13 a collegiate education. We could not delay 
this report for the purpose of ascertaining the proportions of these three classes ap- 
pointed to date, which we have no reason to doubt would be about the same. 

t^ mistake has been inadvertently made in this case, as the original papers 
«how that the examination of the clerk referred to took place on the 6th day of January, 
1872, under the law of 1853, and before any examination took place tinder the civil 
service rules. The first examination under these rules in the Treasury Department 
was on the 5th of June, 1872. 

tThe two clerks appear by the papers to have been certified together as the 
•result of the examination, and the right of choice belonged to the Sn^t.^ v»s^ Ws-^Sc^c- 
tect, who unfortunately selected the one dec\axQ^\ci^«^^\i'a\)\^« 
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4. Ify passing from administrative circles, we look among the people^ 
our observations lead as to think that while no prejudice io any salutary 
interest, no check to any nsefal discussions has been caused, the in- 
fluence upon the vigor of the administration and upon public morality* 
has been good, and that it is likely to increase in this direction. 

Few persons will deny, we think, that there has been a noticeable 
improvement in New York City, and in the great departments gener 
ally, in the manner in which the public work has been done. 

Competitive examinations seem especially favorable to education. On 
this point we can adopt the language of the English Civil Service Com- 
mission, (contained in its seventeenth annual report, that for 1872, p. ix,) 
which, after referring to " oflBcers of superior intelligence brought by 
such examinations" into the public service, says that "a further and 
wider benefit will result to the public generally from the stimulus which 
these large competitions for valuable prizes must impart to elementary 
education in each of the numerous districts in which they are held.*^ 
To make the ordinary processes of administration contribute to the edn- 
cation of the people is surely worthy the best efforts of statesmen. 

Whatever places have been won by examinations and competitions 
have generally, we think, fallen to those who, (at least equal in natural 
intelligence and morality,) have, by devotion to business, by more studio 
ous hours ^t home or in the public schools, made those practical and 
elementary acquisitions which an intelligent people delight to reward. 
The examinations which have been held outside of Washington called 
together an intelligent and respectable class of young men and women, 
and presented the prospect of entering the public service associated 
with entire publicity and justice to all. The details of personal history 
and character which they required, and the tests of intelligence which 
they presented, did not seem inviting to the class of persons who have 
been so much in the habit of besieging the departments for public places. 
The educating effect of the rules is manifest in many ways. For the 
first time in this generation, there has been developed in the depart 
ments, and among the people generally, a considerable measure of 
critical opinion, which declares that the best qualified candidates ought 
to win the places and to rise by promotions. Office is becoming divorced 
from ignorance in the public imagination, and appears more in alliance 
with elementary education and a knowledge of business affairs. Private 
associations t and municipal authorities have already indicated a pur- 
pose to institute examinations of their candidates for clerkships; and 

* Even those who most conscientiously oppose the reform, nnconsciously, perhaps^ 
bear testimony to its salutary influences. ** For the last two years the civil service 
has been remarkably free from defalcations, there having been but three or four since 
President Grant's second term began." — The Eepublic Magazine far January 1 1874, p. 11. 

t The report lately issued by the New York Cheap Transportation Association (pp. 
15, 16, ) for example, states ** that the adoption of a civil service system in which no; 
employ^ is liable to discharge on account of political opinions, and preferment is to be- 
obtained only by efficiency," &c., "will do much to remedy," &c. In the same ^ay/ 
the English treatise mentions the influence of the government example upon " boaidit^ 
trustees, an A iiidJvJduals." 
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we have referred to the extensiou of competition to the military and 
naval cadets, and might refer to other examples.* 

6. Another tendency, we think, of the system adopted by the Presi- 
[dent has been to check any undne influence of executive power upon 
the legislative department. Just to the extent that persons come 
into the public service upon their recognized merits, and not by reason 
of favoritism or pledges of subserviency, are they l6ss inclined, less 
ander commitments, to aid in carrying out any ambitious designs of 
the appointing power. There would be some reason to fear, if every 
person in the service gained his place wholly by merit as tested by ex- 
amination, and irrespective of the will of the appointing power, that 
the Executive would be so far from being able to control Congress, that 
he could hardly control his own subordinates. 

6. There is one more indirect influence of importance. Eeference has 
heen made to the sense of danger felt in various States from a tendency 
toward centralization, steadily developed under the system of execu- 
tive and, congressional favoritism. The great party, under the spoils- 
system, can everywhere, thrust in its hand between the people and the 
official places, so that modest merit is overawed and driven back. It 
seems almost too plain for argument that, in proportion as the appoint- 
ing and confirming power at Washington is considered at liberty to be 
guided by its own ambition, in disregard of individual worth and capac- 
ity, reared all over the Union and ready for the public service, the more 
easily the rights and the interests of States and sections may be pros- 
trated before Federal authority. And the addition, within a few years,, 
of several new bureaus or offices, such as those of agriculture, educa- 
tion, the national banking and bankrupt systems, though most excellent 
and useful in themselves, has tended greatly to increase the centra 
power. Even the benefits gained by the farmer, of knowing when to cut 
his hay, by the merchant and fisherman when to trust the seas, by every 
citizen when even to carry an umbrella, through a new agency of the Gen- 
eral Government, are not secured without a seductive increase of Federal 
over State prestige all over the land. A national bureau of public health 
is earnestly called for 5 and there is a growing demand for a national 
university, national forest and fishery commissions, and for national 
control over telegraphs and railways. If only telegraphs should be placed 
under Government charge, thousands of public servants would be 
added to the vast army of the civil service, and every branch of 
business, every fireside, and nearly every person all over the Union, 
would be more dependent still upon the integrity and vigor of that 
service. But this is not all that tends in the same direction. Wash- 

* The superyising surgeon of the Marine-Hospital Service, for example, now 
requires examinations of applicants, &^c., by a board of surgeons. (Regulations, &c., 
1873. p. 25.) So in the Revenue-Marine Bureau, the nse of political influence, &c., i» 
forbidden, examinations are introduced, " and those admitted to the service have been 
in the orcler of the excellence of these examinations,*' and through such means better 
vessels, with more economy, have been secured. (Report Reve\iUft-a/LasSssL^^xvx'«^ 
p. 21; 1873, pp. 17 and 18.) 
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ington is fast tending to become the most beantifal and attractive t^ 
city of the nation, where science, literature, the arts, the social graces, and i 
the splendor and wealth of the nation — if nothing worse with them— 
will more and more concentrate to make their great contribution toward 
the influence which the capital, the center of all, and the source of no 
small part of the political power of a nation, is sure to exert throughont 
its borders. There has been more than one great nation in which the 
capital has been the preponderating power, and we cannot safely forget 
that, with some exceptions, these social forces are elsewhere organized 
and used as a part of the machinery of government. Wisely as our in- 
stitutions have refused such aid or interference, we may well bear in 
mind that as accumulated property and those who live upon its income 
rapidly increase, they concentrate in the more attractive cities — espe- 
cially where public authority is exercised — and more and more become 
a great social and political power in the land. Can any one doubt that 
if Washington, with only its single Delegate in Congress, had now the 
population and wealth of the city of New York, it would exert a fer 
greater political influence, and would be far more attractive to the 
classes most dangerous to our republican system ? It is, then, a ques- 
tion of national importance what kind of population and what pre- 
vailing spirit we have in Washington — ^whether it be worse than Paris 
or Madrid, or better than London or Berne — in its influence upon the 
Government 5 and that, in turn, depends upon the class of young men 
and women who are attracted here to take part in the administration 
and the society of the capital. It is little to our credit that there 
is not yet a well-selected library founded here by the nation, and free 
for the use of those in its service who have so many hours that cojold be 
devoted to reading and such inadequate provision for obtaining books. 

If those having the duty of making appointments, instead of working 
their arbitrary discretion, shall, in the spirit of these rules, recognize and 
reward personal worth from every part of the Union, there will be little 
danger that power will ever become too much centralized at the capital, 
or its vices or violence a national peril. Every time a President and 
Senate are invited by these rules to seek the servantis of the people in 
the West, in the South, or on the Atlantic coast, they feel and practically 
illustrate a limitation of centralized power, and bow their high discre- 
tion before the greater majesty of individual character and genetal 
justice. 

7. And we think it may be stated that public opinion has generally 
acquiesced in a surrender by the parties of so many appointments, be- 
fore bestowed by favor, as have been brought within the range of com- 
petitive examinations. This surrender is no inconsiderable qualiftca- 
tion of the excessive and mischievous influence before exerted by paiti': 
san combinations over the details of executive duties. And Uie ew 
with which so much reform has been achieved shows how persistenoe ia 
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the same method of improvement may steadily raise one office after an- 
other from the low range of barter, intrigue, and coercion into that of 
free and open competition, where a preponderance, not of selfish infiuence 
)>at of personal qualifications, will open the gates of the national service. 

THE ALTERNATIVE THEORY OP REFORM, OR THAT OF NOMINATIONS 

APPORTIONED AMONG MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 

The most prominent alternative method of reform to that adopted by 
the President seems to be a proposal to give the absolute right of nomi- 
nation of officers and clerks to members of Congress. We might not be 
inclined at this time to seriously discuss the merits of such a measure, 
"were it not that the arguments appropriate for that purpose, in a large 
degree, bear directly upon the general abuse of a mingling of legislative 
^nd executive functions, against which the present reform is aimed, and 
also contain an answer to frequent objections urged against that reform. 

1. If we rightly apprehend the measure, it is that the officers, clerks 
and employes of the Government, or those at Washington, are to 
\>e apportioned equally to each congressional district, and that the 
Bepresentative from each district is to have the sole right of nomination 
to the places that fall to his district. Whether Senators are to share 
feqnally in some way with Eepresentatives, or are to be declared to pos- 
sess the right of nomination of all officers whom that body now confirms, 
or are' expected to exercise the right of nomination through a perversion 
of the right of confirmation, is not perhaps very material, since, in either 
event, the right of nomination would be substantially taken from the 
executive and given to the legislative branch of the Government. 

So far as this measure may allow any examinations which shall be 
effectual tests of capacity, it is a part of the method now being applied 
under the rules ; and so far as it is founded on the indisputable fact that 
the honor and profits of serving the nation belong equally to each 
citizen, so far as capable and worthy, and to the citizens of every part of 
the Union in the same proportion, if they tender adequate qualifica- 
tions, it has been likewise anticipated and provided for by the ninth 
rale of August 5, 1873, Which requires examinations in difiBerent sec- 
tions of the Union, and provides for holding them in as many addi- 
tional places all over the country, as the funds authorized by Con- 
gress shall allow. So far as it denies an administration all right 
to have. regard to political opinions in making selections for places 
within* the fair range of its party policy, and would not allow a high 
officer to nominate a clerk to a place of official confidence, it is more 
non-partisan and distrustful than any civil service rules with which we are 
acquainted. But in so far as it proposes to subdivide the power of nomi- 
nation, now vested in the Executive, among members of Congress, and 
requires places to be filled in numerical ratio and in geographical order,, 
day by day, irrespective of the relative merits of candldates^^ «.\v<3. ^^<b 
exigency of the public service, as Judged ot \>^ ^i^l^^3A^^v\X^^^*<5cifc*<^^^ 
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is wholly irreconcilable with that upon which the existing reform 
is projected. 

With no inclination to favor large executive authority, we have 
endeavored to fairly consider the reasons both for and against sach a 
mode of relief, and we recognize in its favor some merits and obvioiu 
elements of a prima facie popularity. If members of Congress could act 
freely, and would always act disinterestedly, in making nominations; as 
they generally could in the districts of more sparse population and.ot 
the higher moral tone, they could bring much local information to the 
discharge of such new functions. 

And it is plain that a measure which says to the member of Congress 
from each district, " You are the best judge of the persons fit to be ap- 
pointed from your district ; you ought to secure your constituents their 
due proportion of offices, salaries, and official honors ; you stand approved 
by the majority of the voters, who have a right to be represented; you 
liave at least as much interest as any one in having good appointments; 
you feel more than any one else the responsibility of having a worthj 
person selected from your district; you are a member of that great body 
which is naturally best instructed and most impressed as to whatconcerni- 
the welfare of the people ; you will promote your own popularity to the 
same degree that you stand for the rights of your district, '^ is likely! 
to fail neither for want of |)rima/acie reasons in its favor, nor on accoant 
of any prejudices which will deprive it of a favorable hearing. We' 
realize of course that such seductive reasons can have no permanent 
influence upon the question. 

While such, and perhaps other views of the matter not occurring to 
us, may give the measure favor at first, even with the most disinterested 
citizens, there seem to us to be other reasons which will not less com- 
mend it in all the lower regions of our politics. Every unscrupulous 
paan desiring to get into Congress, or who may get in, will be given a 
new power and a far greater infiuence, which he can, with decisive effect, 
use to gain votes, to reward his followers, to punish his opponents, and 
to coerce the President, the heads of Departments and of Bureaus to fill 
the service with those bound to his interests; in short, to give him, in 
every way, far greater authority, both in his district and at Washing-, 
ton. All the minor jobbers in politics and the local caucuses, which . 
can hardly influence appointments at Washington, will welcome a 
measure which will bring the disposition of a great number of clerfc 
ships to their own doors. '>^ 

2. But it may be replied that this duty of nominating clerks and offlcer^^ 
generally, like that of designating persons to be examined for military ^ 
cadets, which the law imposes upon the President, may be oonced^*^ 
practically to members of Congress, and that thus, with no change ojf 
the Constitution, the proposed measure might be carried into effecll 
and the pledge to reform the civil service be redeemed. This view ot 
the subject calls for further consideration of the practical bearing ot 
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iich a method of reform. Among the reasons which prevent our ad- 
ising such a meaisure of relief are the following : 

(1.) The familiar language of the Constitution^ before referred to, pro- 
iding that the President " shall nominate and, by and with the advice and 
onsent of the Senate, shall appoint," &c., all officers except certain "in- 
erior officers," the appointment of which Congress is authorized to vest 
inly " in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of De- 
lartments," has seemed to us to be fatal to such a scheme, rendering it 
mpossible for Congress to authorize the President or other constitutional 
;Uthorities to waive the exercise of the appointing power. (4 Opinions 
Attorney-General, 166; 11 Opinions Attorney-General, 212; 13 Opinions 
Attorney-General, 516 ; Maurice t?. United States, 2 Brock. R., 101.) 

(2.) We are compelled to regard the scheme as not less repugnant to 
he essential balance and spirit of the Constitution, and to the views of 
hose who framed it, than it is to such express language. We have 
Jready made quotations from the language of members of Congress 
'eferring to the danger of confounding legislative and executive aii- 
hority, anA the evil consequences which have flowed from the 
>ractice of those having only legislative authority assuming to *ex 
srcise a control over appointments, and from interference by the Ex- 
ecutive witl\ matters of legislation. It seems certain, as a matter of 
listory, that the theory of clearly defined and carefully separated execu- 
iive and legislative departments, so strikingly illustrated in the Consti- 
;Qtion itself, was regarded by its authors as fundamental and vital in 
mr system ; and probably the scheme in question,, at any period prior 

the perversion of the public judgment by the introduction of thespoils- 
lystem, would have been regarded as little less than a revolution in the 
government. Whether in the Federal or in the State governments, it has 
>een accepted as an axiom that the authority to make laws and the au- 
ihority to carry them into execution, combined only in despotisms, must bef 
cept distinct as an essential condition of securing the necessary independ- 
mce, integrity, and vigor in either department — as essential, indeed, to 

1 government of laws and the preservation of liberty. For example, 
ihe bill of rights of Massachusetts declares that " the legislative de- 
partment shall never exercise the executive and judicial powers, or 
iither of them ; the executive shall never exercise the legislative and 
udicial powers, or either of them; the judicial power shall never exer- 
cise the legislative or executive powers, or either of th^m; to the end 
•i may be a go'vernment of laws and not of menJ'^ Or, to adopt the lan- 
guage of a distinguished Senator, used in the debate leading to the law 
inder which we act, " the practice of allowing Congressmen to dictate 
ippointments is subversive of the Constitution, so far as it relates to 
ippointmepts; is demoralizing both to the appointing power and to the 
Congressman, and destructive of that division of the powers of the 
Jovernment upon the maintenance of whfch the liberties of the people 
iepend.'^ 
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Bat this scheme proposes to lead every member of Gougress direcdj i 
into the discharge of a fractional portion of the functions of the Execo. jn 
tive as recognized by the government of every civilized state of tlie 
world. It seems to us that the moment the Executive, who is to see 
that the laws are faithfully executed in each district, and is to sigi 
no law he does not approve, can employ no agent for their execution I 
but one named by the leader of the popular sentiment in the sectiooi 
or by a member of the department, the judgment of which he iui| 
be called on to disapprove, he will find himself unequal to the discharge 
of his functions, having not much more than the shadow of authority; 
and that when, to the power of fixing the tenure and salaries and of ^ 
defining the number and duties of all those holding places in the execn- ca 
tive departments, there is added the substantial power of filling those ( 
places, the balance of the Constitution will be destroyed, and thesta. st 
bility of the Government will be in danger. la fact, the great order of 
the Constitution will be reversed, for the Executive will become, if 
anything, a confirming, power and the legislative a nominating power. 
Our experience confirms the view expressed in the Senate by a Senator 
froihOhioin 1871, that these appointments ought, in the first place, toeomfi 
firom the President unbiased by either the judicial or the legislative 
branch of the Government. Indeed we cannot see that the situation or 
the question would be much changed, or the proposal any the less one <rfi 
change of system, if the scheme was proposed before the Executive, aoA 
he was invited to decide whether the President should have the right 
to approve bills before they could be introduced into Congress, at 
before the Supreme Court, and the judges were requested to decide 
whether they should have the right of final sanction of treaties a&d 
confirmations before they should take effect. 

(3.) But this scheme does not seem to us merely to propose a change, 
however revolutionary, in the officers who are to exercise executive power 
but to set up a method of administration incompatible with the vety 
nature of executive authority, and calculated to defeat the harmony and- 
vigor, without which the exercise of such power might becoi&e 
self-destructive and utterly inadequate. For while legislative power 
is representative in its nature, and legislators bring together maDf 
interests and opinions to be harmonized and modified into one lal^ 
when we come to the execution, or to the interpretation of that law, it 
should, in the same spirit, interpretation, and vigor, be executed bf 
one undivided authority throughout the jurisdiction, unbiased by local 
feeling and una wed by local interests. But a method which gives U 
oflcers representing local majorities the right of selecting the persons 
through whom the laws are to be executed, and by whom great discnb 
tion may be exercised, appears destructive of a uniform and harmonioQf 
administration. 

Thus, when a section shall be insurrectionary, when a district shal 
refuse to obey the laws, when a State shall be drifting into that eonditicH 
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f rebellion or anarchy in which it may need the coercion of Federal 
•ower, the marshal, the district attorney, the collector, and every Federal 
fflcer, and every clerk, will be, and their successors might coutinne to 
te, £com that district, fired with its passions, blinded by its prejudice^ 
ympathizing with its disobedience. 

: It may be replied, that, as much as now, all officers and clerks so 
lominated would be bound to conform to executive orders ; but it cannot 
le denied that official responsibility is most felt to the power that 
klone can nominate and continue to nominate. And we must bear in 
Dind that the same change that would turn the faces of the whole 
clerical force to the interests, the opinions, and the majorities repre- 
^nted by the member in each of the hundreds of districts, as the source 
^f office and hope, would, at the same time, create a common feeling and 
Bterest on the part of all those having the power of nomination, to ex- 
X)rt from the Executive, while his power was thus crippled, the further 
M)ncession that a nomination should be the equivalent of an appoint- 
nent. The balance once lost, the greater weight the more rapidly car- 
ries down the less. 

(4.) It may be said, with plausibility, that already, with no law to sanc- 
tion it, the members of the legislature have acquired, in considerable 
measure, this power of nomination, and that it had better be openly 
conferred upon them. If the perversion was an improvement of the theory 
>f the Constitution, or gave us better officers than we secured when it 
was obeyed, the reasoning would not be so objectionable. But we are 
unable to see how the fact that an organized power for selfish and 
partisan dealing in patronage, which, as we have seen, members 
[>f Congress have felt in duty bound to resist, has becopie so 
dangerously strong as to impair the just and constitutional in- 
dependence of members of Congress, and the salutary authority of 
the Executive, can be converted into a good reason for such an in- 
csrease of and surrender to that power as would be made by allowing 
dach member of Congress to command the approach to so many execu- 
tive offices. A Senator used this language, in debate in 1871, as to the 
BfGacts of this appointing power upon the integrity of legislation: 
^* Members of the House of Representatives claim the right to dictate 
local appointments, and, if their wishes are not yielded to in every 
case, it creates at once a cause of quarrel which finds its outlet in some 
legislation or other. ^ It seems to us that the remedy is to withstand and 
arrest that power in the interest of the general welfare. To convert mem- 
bers of Congress into agents or brokers, bound to secure offices for the 
politicians in the district who controlled the elections, has always been 
the essential object of that demoralizing power in our politics ; and the 
main basis of independence, in the unwilling member, beyond his own 
conscience, has been that he had not the right or the authority to confer 
the office. Give him that authority, and his power of resistance seems 
to us greatly impaired. 
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(5.) Witb someplaasibility, it may also be said that, if the corrupt sciam- lo* 
ble for of&ce is to go on somewhere, it may as well be in the several districts m 
as at Washington. Surely not, if thereby new forces of corruption will mJ 
be developed. The scheme would, we think, while securing no reli^, iia 
introduce a new element of corruption and reenforce all the old ones, lie 
The question of these appointments has now small direct influence on the ro 
vast elements involved in a presidential canvass. No person known to the m 
venal speculators in politics has absolute control over nominations. The idi 
Secretaries who f^ve to have the appointing power are unnamed. Such $^i 
speculators canity, t, therefore, condition a caucus nomination or a vote on p 
an effective pledge of a clerkship. It is very uncertain what part of|the ^ 
Union may get any particular appointment, and it is always in the power f 
of the President, or the Head of a Department, to avoid pledging ofi&ces to u 
particular applicants or voters, on the just plea that other parts of the To 
Union have their claims, and that the exigencies of the service must be jn 
consulted. These reasons discourage applications and do not so much 
stimulate selfish and excessive activity in caucuses and conventions. ^ 
Still we have thought competitive examinations a necessary barrier 
against even existing abuses of that nature. Now it seems to us that the k 
moment the precise number of offices and clerks each member of Con- 
gress may nominate is proclaimed, and his power of nomination is made 
exclusive and absolute, the question of the persons to whom these nom- 4 
inations shall be given will at once enter directly into each contest for a 
seat in Congress, and that the more corrupt voters and manipulators will 
be tempted to secretly extort, and that even the more honest candidates 
will have' a new and dangerous temptation to make, pledges of all these 
places as conditions of votes. The prize sought would be no longer, as 
now, the promise of a member to beg for an office, but his pledge to nom- 
inate and to make that nomination as good as an appointment. The 
candidate for Congress could plead no uncertainty as to places, no inade- 
quacy of power, no claim of any other section, nothing but the disagree- 
a.ble excuses of his own want of inclination and the applicant's want of 
merit. The election of the member might, therefore, as absolutely 
decide whom the Congressman is to nominate as it would his own election, 
or as the vote for presidential electors decides who shall be President. It 
would require a sublime sense of duty to refuse altogether to pledge such 
appointments, and no inconsiderable degree of patriotism not to promise 
a nomination, to him who, though least fit for a clerk or higher officer, 
could command a hundred votes, rather than to him who, though the most 
fit, could command but five votes. Whenever clerkships are promised bj 
the rival candidates, the incipient nominees will, as it seems to us, bring 
into the contest the double energy of gratitude and hope, and, in their 
own interest and as lieutenants of their patrons, will give it a selfish- 
ness and fierce energy heretofore unknown to congressional electior 
We have not assumed those virtues to be rare that would triumph 
^greater temptation and avoid the evils more threatened, but only sugg 
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iX)w the mingling of those functions, so carefully separated in the Con- 
stitution, naturally leads to the abuses which we may well assume its 
lathers foresaw and intended to avoid, l^ov would it be the only evil 
:hat the clerkships and offices thus filled would be the reward and 
,lie reflectiou of the sectional and partisan majority in every district — 
pv^ould add new fuel to the overheated furnaces of local politics— ^would 
iend to bring side by side into all the Departments the most active 
ind antagonistic politicians of the land ; for when once in the public 
service, it seems to us that such officers and clerks, fueling little alle- 
giance or obligation to the Executive they ought cl ierfully to obey, 
tvould be bound, by all the ties of interest and ambition to make alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with those members of Congress who, besides 
[laving half the executive added to all the legislative authority of the 
Constitution, would thus secure grateful champions of their interests 
md ambition in every grade of the official service of the nation. 

(6.) If some of the evil tendencies of such a system were arrested by com - 
petitive examinations for the selection of the person to be nominated — 
as we have tried to arrest the smaller evils which now exist — the scheme 
would not seem to us so dangerous ; since such a method, while check 
ing^the demand for and the tendency to pledge nominations in the inter- 
est of the more bold and selfish politicians, would give more chances to 
those industrious young men and women who, controlling few votes 
but their own, and more familiar with the schools and the business 
circles than with the conventions and the caucuses, would seem to have 
but poor opportunities for reaching the public service under such a 
scheme. But will those who promote it consent to competitive exam- 
inations! It seems to us vain to expect to escape competitions of some 
sort. Will not all those who, wanting to be nominated, claim that their 
friends can wield vast influence, that their patrons have made effective 
speeches, that their club can control many votes for the congressional 
candidate, compete before him, whether he like it or not, in all the arts 
of secret intrigue and open coercion, for a pledge of nomination? Will 
not all powerful and selfish interests, desiring special legislation, all the 
more vigorously compete before the candidate for Congress, when, to the 
power already possessed in regard to making local laws, he shall be able 
to add the power of naming all the local officers through whom the 
execution of such laws may be invigorated or defeated! And, unless 
the member of Congress is both to nominate and to confirm his share of 
the clerks and officers, will not the contest over confirmations, between 
him and the President and each head of Department, be given a force 
and a peril of competition hitherto unknown ? Whatever the President 
or Secretary may think of the fitness of the nominee or of the exigency 
of the service, will not the member be inclined, if not bound, to stand 
by that nomination which he, perhaps, had pledged for benefits re- 
ceived — at least, for reasons he is bound to justify ? Pride will be. 
added to interest and to the faith of promi^'^^. 
5 C S 
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And we are compelled to regard such a method of fllliiig public offices 
as one that would be, in great measure, destructive of the sense of re- 
sponsibility. A President who had no discretion in making nomina- 
tions, or in fixing the qualifications of those nominated, could hardly 
feel responsible for the efficiency of his department; and nothing would 
seem to be better adapted to weaken the feeling of such responsibility, 
in the new source of nominations, than a method which gives to those 
in one department of the Government power to fill the official places in 
another department, as to the good management of which the nomina^ 
ing power has no right of supervision and no liability to be called to 
account. Nor is this all ; for the very means that had made Congress 
so strong would, it seems to us, leave the Executive too weak to refuse 
to confirm or to dare to remove the unworthy clerks and officers that 
members of Congress might offer for or have got into the public service. 
It is well known that, even now, the unworthy clerks, the most difficalt 
to remove, are those who can count on the. vigorous exertions of the 
high officials, not in the executive depattment, who promoted them. 

(7.) And, though having already given more space than we intended 
to this part of the subject, we desire to call attention to another dan- 
gerous tendency of this scheme. If, under the Federal Government, 
the member of Congress, standing for the party majority and the 
stronger interests in each district, has a right to fill a specific propor- 
tion of all the clerkships, then, under the State governments, the major- 
ity of each county, city, and village, through its State representatives, 
has a corresponding right to name its proportion of the State officers; 
and in the city and village governments the like right to nominate may 
be claimed by aldermen and councilmen, in the interest of the majority 
of each ward and petty district; and thus a system of disintegration, 
secession, and destruction of that great and salutary executive authority 
which, under every form of representative government known among 
men, stands as the expression of the common sentiments, the united 
interests, and for the general policy a»d protection of the entire people and 
state, beginning at the national head, will go on apportioning the 
authority and interests of the whole among the fractions until the bonds 
of union and the guarantees of safety are dissolved. 

There would seem to be, when the scheme is adopted, no reason why 
the power of nominating local Federal judges, marshals, and attorneys 
should not go with the power of nominating the other Federal officers* 
and thus the department that first overleaps the barrier of the Constitu- 
tion may absorb all power into itself. We have referred already to facts 
showing how difficult it has been, even under the present balance of 
power, to resist the mercenary partisanship organized in districts and 
attempting to dictate all appointments, even in the courts of justice; 
and such demands as were referred to as defeated could not, it seems to 
us, long be resisted after the scheme we are objecting to should be put 
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in force; and one of the duties of the new Chief Justice might yet be to 
arrange a schedule for giving each congressional district a share, by 
turns, of the patronage of his court. 

(8.) But if all other objections were removed, our investigations lead 
us to think that such a result as an equal participation in executive 
functions, under this scheme, by those from each district, is quite im- 
possible. For example, the Department of Justice has only sixty-seven 
regular appointees, the Kavy Department only one hundred and twenty- 
five, the State Department only forty-six, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture only ninety-one ; so that but a small portion of the nearly three hun- 
dred districts can participate at all in the administration of either of 
these departments. 

And there would seem to be a difficulty in dealing with the large 
cities. What members of Congress are to nominate the Federal clerks 
serving there! In New York City, the Government has an official force 
of two thousand five hundred and ten, and there are six members of 
Congress, giving each four hundred and eighteen appointees. In 
Philadelphia, this force is. one thousand and seventy-one, and there are five 
members of Congress, giving each two hundred and fourteen appointees. 
In Boston, this force is eight hundred and fifty-two, and there are two 
members of Congress, giving each four hundred and twenty-six ap- 
pointees. These members may be all of one party or not; and it will be 
material whether each in equal ratio, or the majority, is to make the 
nominations, or whether those nominations are to be distributed among 
the members of Congress from the States in which the large cities are 
situated. 

The subordinate officers and clerks at Washington, who are appointed- 
being over five thousand five hundred, would, if apportioned among 
members of Congress, give as near as may be nineteen to each member 
of the House. 

If we look to the number of such clerks and officers doing duty in 
the several States, (not, of course, including those in Washington,) they 
will be found to vary greatly.* 

In New Jersey there is such a clerk or officer to one thousand and 
ninety -four inhabitants, and each member of the House from that State 
would have one hundred and eighteen appointees ; in Minnesota there 
is such a clerk or officer to four hundred and ninety-five inhabitants, and 
each member of the House would have two hundred and ninety-six ap- 
pointees ; in Georgia there is one such clerk or officer to one thousand 
five hundred and sixty -four inhabitants, and each member of the House 
would have eighty-four appointees ; in Michigan there is one such clerk 
Or officer to seven hundred and sixty-three inhabitants, and each member 
of the House would have one hundred and seventy-two appointees ; in 

* A table at the end shows the details in various States as accurately as we 
have been able to ascertain them. 
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Yermont there is one such clerk or officer to five hundred and forty-one 
inhabitants, and each member of the House would have two hundred 
and four appointees ; in Ohio there is one such clerk or officer to nine 
hundred and forty-eight inhabitants, and each member of the House 
would have one hundred and forty-one appointees ; in Alabama there is 
one such clerk or officer to one thousand two hundred and seventeen in- 
habitants, and each member of the House would have one hundred and 
two appointees; in Virginia there is one such officer or clerk to eight hnn. 
dred and eight inhabitants, and each member of the House would have 
one hundred and sixty- eight appointees. 

The general average of appointees to population in the thirteen States 
named in the table is one in eight hundred and nine of the inhabitants. 
But if once the work of apportionment shall be entered upon, further 
difficulties will at once arise. There is in the central departments, and 
in some local offices, a class of clerkships at $900 a year ; above these 
there are four grades of regular clerks, of whichthe salary of the low^est 
is $1,200, and the salaries of the others increase as the grades ad. 
vance j while in each bureau of the department there is one clerk, or 
more, and a head of bureau, having much higher salaries; and in some 
departments there are six or seven grades of offices with salaries ranging 
from $1,200 to $2,500. These higher cterkships and heads of bureaus 
are much less numerous than the C/Ongressional districts. Besides^ 
some of these offices are of comparatively little importance in reference 
to official influence, but others are places of great influence. 

(9.) These obstacles are by no means those of detail alone, for they 
threaten to defeat economy as well. If, at any time, ten or thirty new clerks 
shall be needed, to what districts and members are they to be given f Will 
not a motion Tor ahundred or three hundred, instead, commend itself to ten 
times more selfish interests and competing districts ? If ten or a hundred 
clerks ought to be dismissed, or salaries ought to be reduced, what member 
will feel at liberty to propose to cut down the pay or to send home the 
clerks who are both his subalterns and his constituents! How these 
varied salaries and honors are to be first equally apportioned, or are to 
be, from time to time, adjusted — as clerkships will multiply and districts 
will be changed, so that the nineteen parceled to each member shall 
bring the indispensable equality of salary and influence — whether by lot 
or by schedule arranged by scientific experts, is more than we can sug- 
gest ; for we have not been able to see any way in which they can be justly 
or equally apportioned, except by that general and fair exercise of exec- 
utive and senatorial discretion which the Constitution provided, which 
the civil service rules facilitate, and which alone seems to us compat- 
ible with the views expressed in Congress, the nature of the subject, or 
the disinterestedness of the people. 

(10.) Nor does it seem possible to carry out the theory of equality of 
appointing power among members of Congress, except by making the 
tenure of the oSScers and clerks they are to name oi Wve ^^,me length as 
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that of Representatives. On what principle could it be claimed or long^ 
maintained that a clerk, who is to be considered as a mere appendage of 
a member of the House, should hold his plac6 longer than the officer 
that made him ? . The logic and the tendency of the whole' scheme would 
be to reduce the tenure of the executive service, both at Washington 
and in the States, to two years. Only when that was the case could 
each member of Ck)ngress have equality of rights, bringing with himsetf 
a hundred and sixty-two of his friends into the national service in his 
State and nineteen ' into the Departments at Washington. And hence 
the same change that would reverse the system of the CJonstitution 
would fill the Departments with a procession of inexperienced appointees 
who would be urged, by all the obligations of gratitude and all the in- 
stincts of self-preservation, to take part in congressional elections no less 
vital to themselves than to the opposing candidates. 

(11.) If it be suggested that we might have taken notice of the author 
ity and practice of members of Congress to nominate the cadets for the 
Military and Naval Academies, and have considered the absence of 
abuses there and the success of these schools as an answer to our fear» 
and a warrant for extending that practice, instead of advising the n^w 
method of competitive examinations, we respectfully submit these far- 
ther observations. It has not seemed to us there is any analogy be- 
tween the authority of selecting a single young man in a district, once 
in two or three years, who, by virtue of that selection, has merely the op- 
portunity of going to the gates of the military school, where, if he can, 
he must pass the rigid examination of a scientific and professional in- 
stitution ; in which, if he enters, he remains in studious exclusion from 
all politics for four years, and is each year twice re-examined, and from 
which he emerges with only a chance that, if found worthy, he may, by 
executive authority expressed through the Secretary of War, be made 
an officer of the Regular Army, and thereby dedicated for life to severe 
non-partisan duties ; no analogy, we think, between such a case and 
the right of selection upon the eve of a heated party contest of a con- 
siderable number of clerks and officers, almost sure to be taken from 
the member's supporters, who are at once to be sent to the Executive 
as a part of a class of persons so nominated, by whom alone the admin- 
istration must be carried on. 

But in fact, there is no law giving any member of Congress authority 
to nominate a person for examination at West Point. The statutes 
expressly state that authority to be in the President, and it is by courtesy 
that members of Congress name the cadets; and so unsatisfactory had 
been all other methods of nomination that the official circulars from the 
Secretary of War, under which this courtesy is regularly extended, 
recognizing the precedents of disinterested members of Congress, now 
contain a notice that "competitive examinations,'' &c., have been intro- 
duced, " with results satisfactory," as the basis of these tLOvoijas^^vss'Si^ 
and go on to set forth the methods ot co\iOL\xe.W\:i^ ^mvjXi ^-^"^y^sj^KssC^^-^^ 
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which, with general approval among the people, are well known to have 
in great measare superseded nominations by favoritism. 

Much the same statement might be made in regard to nominations 
for the Naval School, except that cadets are appointed by law, " on the 
recommendation of Eepresentatives," and they graduate as midshipmen. 

But in the Naval School, also, the advantages of competitive exam- 
inations, induced by the example of such examinations under the civil 
service rules, have still further supplanted the old methods. The facts, 
which we find confirmed by the highest authority, are stated by the 
editor of a Washington journal* as follows: 

The position of cadet-en gineer being open to any youth of proper age and profi- 
ciency, the Secretary of the Navy received last summer a very large number of appli- 
cations, and in order to secure the most efficient he made the examination competitive. 
The wisdom of this course has fully proved itself in the second class of cadet-engineers, 
now at the Academy, which has been declared both mentally and physically superior to any 
that preceded it. 

Perfectly unconstrained as to our advice, and willing enough to re* 
lieve ourselves of a possible suspicion, however unreasonable, that we 
may incline to favor executive rather than congressional authority, we 
have yet, in view of the fact that members of Congress themselves 
have substituted competitive examinations for the method of favoritism, 
been unable to find any argument, in the manner of selecting military 
or naval cadets, to weigh against the evils of transferring the right of 
nomination from the executive to the legislative department. 

The reasons against this alternative method of reforming the civil 
service seem to us so plain and decisive that we feel like making an 
apology for giving them so much space in this report ; but it will be a 
great gain for the system adopted by the President, if the public mind 
can be convinced that no other is available. 

Nor have we supposed that our views as to the inconvenience of 
members of the legislative department discharging functions assigned 
to the executive department were at all original 5 for a Senator quoted 
with approbation, in debate, in 1871, this language from the speech of a 
liberal member of the British Parliament: "Xo man can efficiently serve 
his constituents and his country whose time is occupied and mind is 
harassed by hunting and dispensing patronage." 

SOME OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 

There are some objections so often urged by persons of candor that, 
perhaps, we ought to notice them. 

1. It is objected that the whole theory of the President is wrong j because not 
founded on business principles. The details of administration are said 
to be substantially matters of business which ought to be conducted as 
other large business is conducted 5 for example, that of merchants and 
great corporations. They have no rules and no examinations, and get 
on prosperously. Why should the Government, therefore, have rules ! 

- _ _ I I J ,j _^ ■_ ■■ ^_ -J._ I -I 1MB IIMIIII - I _«J-B ~^' 

* The Chronicle, Fe\)ruaTy 14, V^ 4. 
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We answer that, if the objection were ever so well founded in fact, it 
would not be good against this Commission or the President; for the 
act of Congress of March 3, 1871, requires that "rules and regulations'^ 
shall be made " for the admission of persons into the civil service," * 
and for testing " the fitness of each caudidate in respect to age, healthy 
character, knowledge, and ability.'' 

We believe that, to a great extent, it is mere business that is to be done. 
But the act of Congress was made necessary because the speculators 
in nominations out of office and corrupt men in office, would not allow 
it to be managed on business principles. Banks, or Adams Express 
Company and the Western Union Telegraph Company having offices 
all over the country, are left at liberty by people outside their offices to 
select all clerks and conduct all business on business principles. !N"o 
local politicians come and demand places for themselves or their 
favorites. There is no such thing as an equal right on the part of 
everybody to share the offices. But how different as to Government offices ! 
Every one has the same legal right to share them. Those belonging to 
the party in power claim an exclusive right to them. A public officer, 
wishing to regard only the best men, is tempted, menaced, deceived con- 
tinually, on all sides, by those insisting that it is his duty and their 
right to have business principles disregarded and partisan and selfish 
interests supreme. Few men have less real liberty to do the right 
things they would, than public officers. Hence, the need of fixed rules 
as standards of justice and sources of strength for honest officials, and 
as barriers for the people's protection against bad men out of office con- 
spiring with bad men in office. 

2. It is objected that rules tend to withdraw office from the people^ and to 
establish a bureaucracy of office-holders. We think, on the contrary, that 
the rules facilitate all worthy people in obtaining office by open and 
honorable means. They are framed in the interest of common justice to 
all. They offer no obstacles to removals from office, except that a worthy 
clerk will not be removed arbitrarily merely to make a place for another 
person. They are intended to break up the monopoly, and destroy the 
profits of those, who, being out of office, devote themselves to politics 
as a business, and the other monopoly of those selfish persons, who, 
being in office, consider all appointments as perquisites to be used 
for securing power and re-election. These classes barricade all the 
avenues to public places. It is those interested in the two monopolies 
mentioned who are most hostile to the rules, because the rules encour- 
age worthy persons of intelligence, desiring public service or employ- 
ment, to come and win an entrance to it on equal terms, and on their 
own merit, without stopping to ask the consent of any one belonging to 
either of these monopolies. 

So far from creating an aristocracy, we have shown that the 
adoption of civil service rules in England has been a great vlctoT^^ 
in the spirit of republicanism, won \>y \j\i^ e.^\!Ms\ssv\. \^\iss>;^^^ xix^^^st 
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the lead of the liberal party, over the lords, the bishops, and the 
landed aristocracy. And in Germany also, in such of the offices as 
are not still monopolized by the aristocratic cUsses, a liberal writer de- 
clares that examinations have '^ been the death of the ancient bureau- 
cracy.'' 

The clerks who come nearest to being a bureaucracy are those now 
kept in office by the influence which put them there. It is easy for 
a Secretary to remove men who entered through competition without 
backers, but very hard to remove one who has strong friends, or high 
officers, perhaps, behind him. 

Kor is it any more true that these rules tend to establish *au 
aristocracy of office-holders. We have quoted the rule that shows they 
neither extend nor limit the term of office ; the length of term being 
left to be fixed by law, and it may make it one month, one year, or a 
score of years. It may, doubtless, be wise to fix, as far as prac- 
ticable, the terms of the various classes of offices^ and it is very 
likely that the public interests require they should be of various 
lengths, according to the duties of the office. It is a very complicated 
subject. As the spirit of the rules does not allow the removal of clerks 
for mere party reasons, of course all the good clerks will not be dis. 
missed, to make spoils for favorites. And there can be no doubt t^at 
any method of selecting better clerical officers, by honest means, will 
favor their retention, as business men retain their clerks, so long as the 
interest of the employer will be best served thereby. 
. Few designations can be more unfounded than that of an aristocracy, 
applied to su.ch servants. Liable at any time to be dismissed for cause, 
day by day toiling for small salaries in the more humble work of the 
Government, compelled at all. times to obey the elected officers of the 
people, largely dependent upon their superiors for promotion, it seems 
something like an insult to the intelligence of the people to se- 
riously argue the question whether such persons can become an aris- 
tocracy. 

3. It is objected that the rules are intended to destroy parties j which are 
essential to a republic^ and to introduce the theories of the Unglish monarckyj 
which discourages j^arties. We must refer here to what we have shown 
elsewhere, viz : that it is the party most republican in England which 
promotes civil service reform, and that this re&rm has gained strength 
there just in proportion as the privileges of royalty and class have given 
place to republican principles. Instead of parties not being allowed 
full scope there, they are, in important particulars, more controlling aad 
unrestrained than here. A party in England which loses its majority in 
in Parliament must go out of power and give place to its opponents, with- 
out waiting for four years or any other term of office to expire. Th«» 
is nothing whatever in the rules to prevent the largest party action in all 
honi^st or salutary ways. Meetings, debates, votes, organization, devotioa 
to the public good by parties, are wholly unrestrained. To the extent 
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that any person belonging to a party has regard to its principles, or to the 
good of the country, or to any honest method of increasing the power of 
his party, or to the appropriate offices by which party policy and princi- 
ples are represented and carried into effect, or to gratifying an honorable 
ambition in a manly way, the rules and regulations leave him unre- 
strained. All elected officers and the higher appointed officers (we fear 
too far down the scale) fall to the control of the party in the majority 
as a matter of course. There is a restraint, only when the name of 
party is used and disgraced under the false pretense of patriotism and 
principles, to make gain out of the honors and offices of the people — only 
when the spoils-system claims to make of every worthy clerk at the desks 
of the Departments a menial partisan or a helpless victim. So far from 
being hostile to fair party action, the rules seem to us to carry out the 
spirit, and substantially the letter, of the resolutions of all the parties in 
the national canvass of 1872 ; the republicans, in their resolution, declar- 
ing " that any system of civil service under which the subordinate posi- 
tions of the Government are considered rewards for mere party zeal is 
fatally demoralizing;" the liberal republicans resolving that "honesty, ca- 
pacity, and fidelity constitute the only claims to public employment;" the 
democrats resolving "that the civil service of the country has become a 
mere instrument of partisan tyranny," and the national labor-reformers 
resolving " that there should be such a reform, in the civil service * * 
as will remove it beyond partisan influences." If the original rules too 
much checked partisan and selfish influences, of which we are not con. 
vinced, we do not see how such appeals to the people, or their response 
to them, would justify us in advising the removal of such restraints. 

To the objection made by some, that.no party can live without more 
patronage, and that the rules put in peril the party in power, we can 
only say that the objection seems hardly tenable in behalf of the party 
in authority, having the vast majority of the Federal offices and en- 
gaged in resisting parties that are trying to gain power without much 
aid from patronage or appointed officers. On that theory, it would 
seem that a party, having once lost power and patronage, ought never 
to be able to regain control of the Government. But, if honesty, fidel- 
ity, statesmanship, and sound principles are what the people most re. 
gard, and what constitute the strength of a party, it is easy to see 
why a party, with all the patronage and offices of the Union at its will, 
might yet be in peril from the popular judgment, and be forced to yield 
to another party that had not a Federal officer among its followers. 
Additions' to the patronage which parties may wield may give more 
selfish fierceness to their struggles, and may bury honor and principle 
more deeply beneath the elements of corruption, but they do not change 
t^e relative strength or chances of either party. 

It is not within our sphere to refer to those stronger reasons of recent 
history, or to the records of success and glory of either party^ in ata^nd.- ^ 
ing for the higher sentiment of the people a^-a^Ti^ViXXv^vt ^^^"^^^^^ ^^^s?^^ 
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passions ; but we may recall the fact that some of the greatest states- 
men have thoaght that patronage, separated from principle, is no source 
of strength to any party. 

In the House, in 1870, a member declared, without challenge, that 
the reputations of members were injured more by the clamors of office- 
seekers they had tried in vain to satisfy "than all their enlightened 
labors could redeem." And, in 1871, the present Vice-President said, 
in the Senate, (having reference to the patronage of Representatives,) 
that " Looking over the country this year, and I have taken some little 
pains to learn the facts, I believe that a large majority of the districts 
lost to the administration party, in the House of Representatives, were 
lost on account of bad appointments made in the districts, and by the 
disappointment of men who were turned out of ofl&C(B or wanted to get 
into office.'' 

Whatever the more statesmanlike policy may be, we have acted on 
that stated by the Vice-President, in the same speech, when he declared 
that " the great masses of the people of the country, and those who are 
candidates, or who hold offices elective by the people, can manage the 
political conventions of the country without the assistance of clerks in 
the Departments." 

4. It is objected that the power and responsibility of high officers are im- 
paired — are in fact devolmd upon examining boards. We have already 
shown that the boards have nothing to do with appointments; they only 
certifying the relative merits of each person examined, in certain par- 
ticulars to which the examinations extend, and leaving the appointing- 
power at liberty to select any one of the fifteen best qualified for admis- 
sion to the service. Whether the test is the best practicable will be 
hereafter considered. Assuming it to be so for the present, we say it 
has always been the duty of the appointing power to select the best 
applicants, and the power is only limited by the rules in respect of an 
arbitrary discretion to select the unworthy. 

We have, perhaps, already said enough in the way of showing that 
the rules call for a higher sense of duty and a larger amount of responsi- 
bility, on the part of public officers, to the higher character and senti- 
ments, among the people. They call, also, for that constitutional divis- 
ion of duties, as between Congress and the Executive, which will cause 
each department to feel its own proper responsibility through perform- 
ing its own proper functions. They call for the abnegation of official 
selfishness, for allegiance to common justice and to personal worth, in 
bestowing offices. They condemn low, party selfishness, and all sorts of 
personal appropriation of political power; and they demand a higher 
regard for the maxims of honor and the duties of statesmanship in offi- 
cial places. Such conditions seem to us to demand and stimulate the 
highest sense of official responsibility. Salutary as we hold parties to 
be, they are not ultimate authority; but they are themselves responsible 
tojastiee, to honor, to the higher laws of truth and morality, and to 
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;he interests and rights of the people. And upon these elements of offi- 
jial duty, we hold the rules adopted by the President to be based. The 
ight of removal for any good cause, we repeat, is not impaired, but is 
itrengthened. For it is the clerks, put in by influence and kept in by 
nfLuence, who are not removed when they should be. The responsi- 
bility for proper removals can now be made effectqal, as against the 
inworthy new clerks, at least. The higher offices not being within the 
rales, responsibility to party policy and principles is not weakened. We 
ind nowhere the slightest evidence that the rules have impaired the 
ievotion .of the officers to their duties, or the vigor of the administra- 
don, but, both at home and abroad, it seems to us that vigor is unim- 
paired. 

5. It is objected that machinery is substituted for individuals, and that 
the true remedy is a higher public opinion and purer action by the parties. 
The theory adopted, certainly assumes that the virtue and intelli- 
gence now among the people, if more wisely sought and applied, are equal 
to better results. If this be not the fact, then all reform in this 
generation is, of course, hopeless. But how shall such results be 
attained I We join all who pray for more and better teaching among 
the people and for higher morality in the management of par- 
ties. We hope all those who oppose the rules will use all their influ- 
ence for improvement in that direction. The field is open to them. 
But how long are we to wait for such a reform ? K there was any 
power of regeneration in the old system of favoritism, why did our 
decline begin and go on under the old system of appointments? 

If a method, or machinery, is nothing in political affairs, why not 
have a monarchy or aristocracy instead of a republic f There is noth- 
ing more complicated than the machinery of intrigue by which a class 
of men combine and co-operate to gain offices and profits at the expense 
of the people. Some machinery, if rules be machinery, seems to us 
needed to defeat them, at least until those who decry it shall show other 
agencies to be adequate. Ko provision can be more just and simple 
than that which enables each young man and woman to win the prizes 
of salary arid office by personal worth and capacity fairly tested. 

6. It is objected that the rules will favor college graduates and bright men 
from tlw academies, to the exclusion of tlte less educated people generally. 

We think they are not open to these objections, and we do not favor 
Such results. The President's rules, thus far, have had no such effect. 
With a view of ascertaining the education and business pursuits of those 
appointed under the rules, we have examined the original papers of those 
appointed in the Treasury Department from the time the rules went into 
effect until the 31st January, 1873, and the following facts appear : Of 
3ixty-one persons appointed to clerkships of class one, twenty-eight had 
received only a common school education, twenty an academic educa- 
tion, and thirteen a collegiate education ; forty -two of these appointees 
lad been clerks, seven had been engaged. \\i m^^escaJO^fe ^\ai^\5csxa.^\r^^ 
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had been book-keepers, seven had been teachers, two had been students, 
and one (a woman,) had been occupied with domestic duties. Of these 
thirteen college graduates, twelve had had commercial or clerical expe- 
rience and the other had been a teacher. 

Three hundred and four persons competed in the examinations f(* 
these sixty-one pl^ipes. Of these persons, one hundred and seventy-tiro 
stated their occupation to have been clerks, and over twenty-four pelf 
cent, of them secured appointments ; forty -nine of these persons state! 
their occupation to have been that of teachers, and less than fifteen per 
cent, of then) secured appointments; twenty of these i)ersons stated 
their occupation to have been students, and just ten per cent, of them 
secured appointments ; eleven of these persons stated they had been 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, and of these over sixty-three percent, 
secured appointments; of these persons, five were lawyers and two were 
physicians, and no one of the seven secured an appointment. ^ 

It further appears that in the Post-Offioe Department thirty-seven 
persons have been appointed to clerkships of class one upon competitive f^ 
examinations since the rules went into effect. Of these persons, sixteen 
had received an academic or collegiate education and twenty-one had 
received only a common school education. Twenty-three of these ap- 
pointees had been clerks, six had been engaged in mercantile pursnitsr, 
four had been teachers, and one was a lawyer. ', 

The average age of the several appointees was, in each Department 
above enumerated, thirty-one years, the youngest having been eighteen 
years of age and the oldest sixty years. 

There is no reason to doubt that the records in the other Departments 
and the later records in the Treasury Department would show like re- » 
suits; but we have not been willing to delay this report for further 
investigations. 

It is obvious that a certain amount of education is essential in the 
public officers, but the amount needful may vary considerably in the 
different branches of the service. The question how much may he 
usefully demanded is not always easy to decide. More experience wiB 
give more light. We feel sure the patriotic good sense and the seH* I 
respect of the American people will cause them to demand respeet- J 
able qualifications in their places of honor and trust and to appreciate 
how such demands stimulate that common instruction which their 
expensive schools are intended to secure. As the general questiohs 
given in Appendix B will show, no higher qualifications are insist^ 
upon than the common duties of clerkships of class one demand. TVe 
believe that those looking mainly to the direct interests of academic 
and colleges find the standard quite unsatisfactory, because too lot] 
While aiming to exclude the ignorant and the stupid, the PresiAftlrt 
has shown no partiality for pedants or men of literary but not pra^ 
tical capacity. If, in fact, there were different standards of education 
in different parts of the country, the designation Of the five divisioM 
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or district examiuatious and competitions, therein, would prevent the 
^tter educated section from gaining an undue proportion of the offices. 
In England, when the aristocratic classes were unable longer to keep 
vhsit they call the common people from the public service, they nat- 
urally tried to raise the standard of literary attainments so high as to 
tfBCure a monopoly to that higher education in which^such classes might 
^:^el. They also tried to establish a permanent tenure of office, and 
promotions by seniority rather than by competition. Those features 
kf the English system, we have regarded as hostile to the theory of our 
UStitutions ; and the rules adopted have, therefore, most regard for 
practical, business qualities, exacting only so much general information as 
^eems most desirable. It will hardly be expected that we should notice 
that captious, unfair, and hostile criticism which selects, here and there 
dk single question, and, forgetting how great a good it is to impress the 
whole people with the conviction that general intelligence is honored by 
tjie nation, hangs the merits of the whole system on the point of the 
Indispensable need of that particular question. 

.1, It is ohjected tliat want of integrity was the main fault of the public 
service^ hut tJiat its capa^ty was satisfactory. 

From this basis it is argued that, so far as the rules seek to improve 
capacity or have regard to intellectual qualifications, they are inappro- 
priate and needless. Our investigations have led us to a different con- 
clusion. Outside the great departments and offices, want of integrity 
might have been the more general evil, but within them the adminis- 
tration suffered much more from want of capacity. It would have been 
too disreputable to commend a person known to be dishonest, but persons 
of influence systematically foisted their incompetent and unfortunate rel- 
atives and favorites upon the public service. Pressure, menace, selfish 
influence, andsympathy were used to overcome the scruples of a reluctant 
officer and to gain a Government salary for an unsuccessful cousin or an 
unemployed friend. It needs but little experience in official circles to 
learn how many people tremble at the bare suggestion of an economical 
measure for weeding out incompetents. Large as was the majority of 
persons of intelligence and capacity in the clerical service, there can be 
no doubt that the spoils system was tending more and more to convert 
the Departments into something like asylums for incompetents. Over- 
whelming evidence might be quoted, but a few sentences from the mass 
must suffice. A report of a committee of the Thirty-ninth Congress 
says, that ''of the officers employed in the New York custom-house, 
it is believed a majority of them have no special qualifications for their 
places." In 1867 the chairman of an investigating committee de- 
clared in the House as, the result of his inquiry, that, " as a general 
rule, those who, for some defect or incorrect habit in mind or character, 
have been unable to succeed in the open competition of business, have 
been forced by their relatives or political friends upon the public ser- 
vice," and that " the number of officers max \>^ ^\\sv\\i\^'fe^ o^^-'Oticcs.^ 
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and the efficiency of the whole force of the civil service be increased one- 
half," by a method of selection which will give competent persons and 
compel them to work. In 1868 this language was used without challenge 
in congressional debate: " Why is it that smugglers are the chief im- 
porters I * * It may as well be admitted, and stated in sharp popular 
phrase, the smugglers are too smart for the revenue officers.'' And the 
head of one of the great departments, in 1871, published the state- 
ment " that a minority of really competent officers are doing the work, 
burdened with incompetents," prompt only at the pay-roll. And a 
Senator declared, in January, 1871, thkt '*it is known that in the de- 
partments in Washington there are a great many more clerks than 
would be needed if those there were capable, efficient, and faithful offi- 
cers^ and it is known that many of them are put there merely as a 
reward for political services." 

Since these dates there has been considerable improvement, but there 
is still need of much more in the same direction, which a higher grade 
of capacity is necessary to accomplish. The English Civil Service- 
Eeport (for 1872, p. 5) sheds light on this matter by stating that only a 
few appointments had been made in some offices because the reformed 
system had given such superior capacity that ^' the natural result has 
been that even where vacancies have occurred it has not been thought 
necessary, in every case, to fill them up." Unless a republic is excluded, 
for some reason we do not appreciate, from this easy method of econ- 
omy, the same policy may be adopted in our offices, with the same 
results. 

8. It is objected that pass examinations, being more simple, would have 
been as effective as competitive examinations. 

As such pass examinations (that is, examinations without competition) 
were provided for by an act of 1853, and had been since practiced with 
as much usefulness, probably, as the nature of such examinations would 
allow, it would seem to be a fair conclusion that if Congress had not 
regarded them as in their nature inadequate, the provisions of the act 
of March 3, 1871, calling upon the President to establish such rules as 
will best promote the efficiency of the service, would not have been 
thought necessary. And it is worthy of notice that the English civil 
service reform commenced, under the order in council of May 21, 1855, 
with only such pass examinations, which, having been on trial for 
fifteen years, were found as inadequate as in our service. During all 
that period such examinations were, in one bureau after another, aban^ 
doned in favor of open competition, until finally, by an order in council^ 
made June 4, 1870, it was provided, in respect to those officers and 
clerks below the grade of the political officers, that thereafter (with. a' 
very few specified exceptions) " all appointments ♦ ♦ * shall be maiio 
by means of competitive examinations, according to regulations to bev 
from time to time formed by the civil service commissioners." 

Even before experience had reached this cowe\v3L^\o\x^ tVsife mo^t \>racti- 
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Dal thinkers had shown why such a conclusion was inevitable. In 1867 
Mr. Mill (Considerations on Representative Government, p. 108) said : 

It is also absolutely oeoessary that the examinations should be competitive and the 
appointments given to those who are most saccessful. A mere pass examination never, 
n the long run, does more than exclude absolute dunces. When the question in the 
aiind of the examiner lies between blighting the prospects of an individual and neg- 
ecting a duty to the public which, in the particular instance, seldom appears of first- 
rate importance, and when he is sure to be bitterly reproached for doing the first, while 
in general no one will either know or care whether he has done the latter, the bal- 
ance, unless he is a man of very unusual stamp, inclines to the side of good nature. 
A relaxation in one instance establishes a claim to it in others, which every repetition 
of indulgence makes it more difficult to resist ; each of these in succession becomes a 
precedent for more, until the standard of proficiency sinks gradually to something 
almost contemptible. 

The trial in this country of such pass examinations seems to have 
confirmed this prediction of Mr. Mill ; for a gentleman of great experience, 
and fresh from one of the larger departments, declares,* speaking of 
examinations ujider the law of 1853, and in no way impugning the in 
tegrity or capacity of the examiners, that " Precisely this [Mr. MiU's 
prediction] has occurred under our own system, with the additional 
downward tendency that has been given by the spoils-theory of dis- 
tributing office. If a polftician has of right a certain number of clerk- 
ships assigned to him as his share, it requires a very little addition to 
the theory to give him complete control of the question of capacity and 
fitness. Such has practically been the result, and the departments have 
"been made the asylum of the worthless and the incompetent." He even 
says that in some instances the only questions were, ** What did you 
liave for breakfast F or, " Who recommended you for appointment f^ 

The reasons why competitive examinations do not, in the same way, in- 
cline to inefficiency and a low standard, are plain to every candid mind. 
Each person examined is stimulated by the united force of manly priae and 
direct interest in the result, not only to stand well among his fellow com- 
petitors, but to scrutinize the marking of every other competitor as well 
as of himself. Whether he be marked too low, or some other too high, 
may be equally decisive of his rank and of his chances of winning the 
prize of an appointment. And this honorable competition is practically 
not as to attainments alone, but as to a good record in the past, and 
a good character at home. For unless the appointing power be corrupt, 
dishonorable occupations and bad repute will prevent an appointment 
of even the persons marked highest; and all those competing have the 
strongest inducement to bring such facts to the notice of the appoint- 
ing power. There is reason to believe that the fear of such being the 
case prevents bad characters from competing at all. It is, for example, 
hardly conceivable that a gambler or any disreputable person would dare 
offer himself for competition. While pass examinations may be single? 
and the record is generally felt to concern one applicant alone, a competi- 

* North American Review, vol. 114, pp, 94 andy^. 
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tive examiuation involves justice to many at once, and compels the ap- 
pointing power to have regard to relative merits as well as mere passa- 
ble qualifications. When but few of those having equal natural right 
to share in the honors of office present their conflicting claims, it is 
plain that the great majority must be disappointed, and it is our expe- 
rience that the method is the most consonant with the general sense of 
justice, and tends most to elevate office in public estimation, which 
makes the selection turn upon relative individual capacity and character^ 
as shown by competition. 

The young man defeated in an open competition, however disappointed 
he may be, must respect the victor and admit the justice of the Gov- 
ernment^ but if defeated of office through a pass examination, he too 
often believes that the result was the joint effect of the secret doings of 
his rivals and of the cruel favoritism of the authorities. The great 
streams of distrust gathered from these ever liviug springs of discoar- 
agement and suspicion flow over the whole fleld of our politics and 
taint the very atmosphere of public life. But competitive examinations, 
through the solicitude for the contest which they present, and the appeal 
which they make to honorable pride, hope, and ambition, deter all those 
who fear publicity, and are conscious of incompetence, at the same time 
that they encourage upright character and present a fair field to merit. 

To such reasons in favor of competitive examinations there must be 
added another, which is well expressed by a distinguished writer as fol- 
lows : 

It becomes with every schoolmaster an object of ambition and an avenue to snceees 
to have furnished pupils who have gained a hif^h place in these competitions ; and 
there is hardly any other mode in which the state can do so much to raise the qaality 
of educational institutions throughout the country. 

9. It is objected that competitive examinations are no test of the special 
capacity required in the public service. 

For much that is necessary to an answer to this objection reference 
must be made to what we have said about pass examinations, the military 
and naval schools, the history of civil service reform in England, and 
the introduction of competitive examinations into our postal service. 
It must be borne in mind that no absolute test — no perfectly unbiased 
judgment or infallible standard — is possible. The problem is that of 
providing the greatest approximation and the best practical results, in 
that direction. The experience of this country, the experience of other 
countries, the overwhelming preponderance of the testimony of the offi- 
cers of our administration, seem to show that competitive examinations, 
within their proper sphere, are the solution of that problem. 

In the outset, we are met with the strange objection that such exam- 
inations, if good anywhere, must be good everywhere, and should be 
applied to all officers however high, to all employes however low, or 
to none at all. This seems to us about as reasonable as to declare that 
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if elections are good anywhere, or appointments are good anywhere, 
they are each good everywhere, and should be universally applied. 

We can better decide where such examinations are required by con- 
sidering what they tend to encourage, and what to defeat. We have 
seen that they give value to a good reputation, inspire and reward good 
business capacity and general education. All this is in favor of their 
most extended application. They tend to defeat the partialities and 
injustice of unworthy officers having the appointing power, wherever 
found ^ and this effect also favors their extension. They supply 
too, a means, through the agency of others, of testing certain in- 
dispensable qualifications on the part of applicants, Y^henever such 

applicants are so numerous that the head of the office is not able per- 
sonally to apply the proper tests; but this particular need for such ex- 
aminations extends only to the larger offices — in other words, this need 
does not exist where the subordinates are so few that the head of the 
office is able to judge personally of applicants for entrance and promo- 
tion. Finally, such examinations are useful wherever there is such 
great pressure for entrance to any bureau or office, or for promotion, as 
to coerce the head of such office or bureau ; and the existence of this 
state of things depends partly on the number in office, and partly on 
tilie salaries and the duties of the place sought. Where all these reasons 
for competitive examinations unite, it is very plain they should be applied ; 
but it is as plain that in offices where a part only of such reasons 
apply, the expediency of their application may be a nice question. The 
trouble attending such examinations, especially for isolated offices, must 
also be considered. 

It is next said that, such examinations can test only mere attainments? 
and not character or business capacity, or sagacity to plan and guide, 
or the power of control and of efficient execution. To a considerable 
extent, this is admitted to be the fact ; but in great measure there is 
such an incompetency attending not only every known, but every con- 
ceivable method of making selections. If the party method of abso- 
lute official discretion, which claims to have a more direct regard to the 
real qualities sought, and which theoretically ought to secure such quali- 
ties, were not an admitted failure, this Commission should never have 
been created. But here, as in all the more civilized States, these methods 
of direct inquiry have failed, at least so far as original admission into the 
public service is concerned ; and neither here nor elsewhere has any 
reliable substitute, except that adopted by the President, been sug- 
gested. As we cannot safely go back, we must go forward. 

We are led, therefore, to tests turning mainly, so far as directly ap- 
plied, on certain qualifications, indispensable in themselves, capable of 
being fairly and absolutely ascertained, and generally found associated 
with.the other desirable qualifications, which, as a rule, it must be ad- 
mitted are only imperfectly tested by original examination. This avoids 
most of the abuses so incident to any meftioOi oi ^\j\&\xi\>NL\xv^\f^Nj^^^^ 
6 c s 
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ministrative capacity directly. By causing the standing of tbe candi- 
dates to be marked by the examiners in reference to qualifications that 
appear on the papers, there is no opportunity for secretly yielding to 
corrupt or partisan influences. The method of competition, we say, 
is just, is salutary in its general influence, and on the average brings 
the most capable and worthy persons into the service of the Govern, 
ment. If such are the facts, all speculations, peculiar instances to the 
contrary, ridiculous examples as to what has been, here and there, or 
may be, in possible instances, are of little moment, and rather serve to 
mislead in the solution of the problem than to solve it. 

When we come to the question of promotions, where the numbers are 
less and the opportunities of judging of the capacity of the contestants 
are greater, the superiority of the competitive system, though plain, is 
not so overwhelming ; and hence it is a more difficult question how far 
it should be extended to promotions. The principal protection needed f < 
is against the injustice of the superior officers and the solicitation of 
powerful persons ; and such examinations also stimulate those to greater 
exertion who may hope to rise. The value of such encouragement ex- 
tended to thousands of clerks in the great Departments, many of whom 
otherwise might toil year after year without hope of rising, is very great. 
But if the right of competition for promotion were carried too far, on 
the basis of mere literary attainments, the authority of the superior 
officer might be impaired, and mere literary or intellectual attainments 
might win the prizes which executive capacity ought to gain. It is 
here, as we have seen, that opinions most differ, and where more con- 
siderable experience must make the final adjustment. 

There is no greater mistake, however, than to suppose that examina- 
tions for promotion caimot be made, or are not made, to turn mainly 
upon the most practical tests for the business in hand. We attach a 
fair specimen-list of questions used, which, we think, must convince all 
but the most prejudiced of the practical character of such examina- 
tions. 

But though the direct examinations for admission do relate substan- 
tially to attainments, it must not be forgotten that proof of good repu- 
tation, of previous occupations, of adequate health, and of fidelity to 
the institutions of the country is also indispensable. And, when the 
examinations have, in each of the five competitive districts, demon- 
strated who has such attainments in the highest degree, there are fifteen 
persons presented, from whom the appointing power may make a selec- 
tion. It would seem that, in the selection of one from these fifteen, 
there might be adequate opportunity of applying every practicable test 
of executive capacity. 

Few persons, we believe, so much distrust our elementary institutions 
and the effects of a fair education as to think that the case often hap- 
pens when the better man or woman for the civil service will not he 
among that bigbeat fifteen. And, besides a\\ ttiis, ^\i^Ti o\ic^ the selec* 
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tion is made, the appointment is for only six months, and, when that 
has expired, there is an unqualified right and duty of applying official 
scrutiny to that period of probation in deciding whether the person 
shall be longer retained. 

But, upon any candid view of the matter, looked at upon principle., it 
seems to us that, as a rule, those who have been most faithful and skill- 
ful in business and most studious in the schools would be most likely to 
pass the best examinations and to be the most efficient and reliable in the 
public service. As a rule, good qualities are found associated together ; 
and if attendance upon our schools and academies does not, on the aver- 
age, make better business men and citizens, we can hardly justify the 
practice of taxing one parent's property to educate another parent's 
children ; for that right rests substantially on the assumption that at- 
tendance upon the schools makes boys and girls better men and women. 
However the fact may be, the practical alternatives, we repeat, are 
not between the method of competition and a perfect remedy for our 
:. evils, but between this andjbhe system of spoils and favoritism we have 
» had, or between this and something no nation has tried, and none pre- 
% tends even to have conceived — unless, indeed, we think we can restore 
I the simplicity and the virtues of our early history. 

As the utility of competitive examinations seems best decided by ex- 
amples, we add further illustrations of their steady extension. 

Attention has just been called to the fact that such examinations in 
England have given officers so superior that it has not been necessary 
to fill some of the vacancies at all ; it being the intention, as the report 
adds, " to reduce the number of * * officers, * ♦ as the guarantee for the 
efficiency of each officer is increased by the institution of a higher 
standard of examination." 

The English report for 1872 says that " during the past year open com- 
petitive examinations, * * in compliance with the wish of the postmaS' 
ter general," were extended to "inferior clerks in the post-office, ♦ ^ 
newspaper-sorters, and telegraph-messengers," and that 1,995 such sit-^ 
uations were thus filled. 

The report next refers to the results of such examinations,, when, 
applied to subjects which, as we have seen in the opinions of heads of 
bureaus, are sometimes regarded as not appropriate. The report says : 

There is, however, one class of competitions to which we desire to draw particular 
attention, and we do so the more readily because their success has been most satisfac- 
tory, though they have reference to situations to which it is sometimes asserted the 
principle of open competition cannot properly be applied. In several of the depart- 
ments there exist situations of a technical or professional character, for which the 
scientific or theoretic knowledge that can best be tested by examination, is less essential 
than practical experience in matters connected with the art or profession in q^uestion.. 
In these cases, if in any, the method of personal selection or nomination miight appear 
at first sight to have an advantage over any form of open competion. But it is obviou^ 
that under the former system, however conscientiously administered^ it must be a mat- 
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ter of accident whether the best qualified persons come within the view of the indiTid* 
nal with whom the selection rests ; whereas by inviting public competition, candi- 
dates may be bronght forward, whose merits could never otherwise have become known, 

The report then refers to the application of competition to the selec- 
tion of persons " practically competent to superintend the sapply of 
all articles of furniture and fittings" for public buildings, and able to 
frame estimates of cost and working drawings, etc. 

Of the result in this field of application, the report further states: 

It might be thought that hero the system of examination, and still more of open 
competitive examination, must fail, and it would undoubtedly have failed, if it had 
been limited, as it appears sometimes to be supposed that it must necessarily be lim- 
ited, to estimating the proficiency of the candidates io book-knowledge.*^ That this is 
not our view of the meaning of *^ open competition^' is shown by the steps which were 
adopted in this case to carry out the wish of the first commissioner of works. 

It is further stated that thirty-seven candidates oflfered themselvesj 
from whom two were selected, who "have proved in every respect 
admirably qualified for the peculiar and difficult duties which they 
have to discharge. We have given at some length the particnlan 
of this case, because it afibrds a specimen of the method pursued in 
other instances of a similar or analogous character. In one of these in- 
stances only ♦ • has the result proved otherwise than highly satisCafi- 
tory." 

The report says that the candidates for admission to the military acact 
emies at Woolwich and Sandhurst have also been sent before the boards 
under the civil service commission for selection by competitive exami- 
nation since July, 1870, and that up to June, 1871, 630 candidates had 
been examined and 125 vacancies filled. It will be perceived how closely 
this corresponds to the growing practice we have pointed out in respect 
to our military and naval schools. In the same way the report jsays tiiat 
competition has, during the last year, been substituted for the former 
method of admission to the "control department," viz : the sapply and 
transport, etc., of the army. 

It closes on the subject of competitive examination, with strong testi- 
mony to the continued good results of that system throughout India, 
where it was first applied by the English government, and where 
Christian civilization is achieving such vast works of improvemeni 
The high order of capacity and attainments which the examination- 
papers indicate is quite remarkable. 

Yet, while these evidences are being cited, from the highest authority, 
of the steady growth, the vast utility, and the republican spirit of com- 
petitive examinations in England, weare surprised tofind itstated in some 
of our journals — on theauthority of the organ of the English aristocracy, 
the Quarterly Ee view — that such examinations do not bring a satisfactory 
kind of persons into the service. 



* No error is now more prevaleot than this in the mind of the American peopk. 
Misrepresentation is added to misconception on this point. 
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10. It is objected that the reform is so limited as not to he worth contend- 
ing for. 

To the extent that this objection comes from those who resort to rid- 
icule as the most available argument, it is hardly appropriate for us to 
notice it. 

To those who, as a matter of principle, refuse to take any part in practi- 
cal reforms, unless they are in the outset complete in their scope and rapid 
in their progress, we can only say that such persons mistake the 
inevitable conditions of political improvement. The first stage of such 
reforms is the development among the people of a clear view of the evils 
to be remedied ; the second, to find high officers or able men who will 
lead in the practical work ; the third, to select the proper points of at- 
tack and wisely concentrate the assault upon these points ; and the last 
is to sustain the patience, courage, and self-sacrifice needed through the 
often wearisome and disappointing trials that attend the first measures 
of relief. The movement for reforming the civil service is in this last 
stage. In no stage is more faith, patience, and persistency needed on 
the part of its friends. 

The obstacles of corruption, intrigue, and selfishness are vast in 
strength, ceaseless in activity, multifarious in form. They can no more 
be attacked in all places or all along their line at once, with success, 
than the general of the Army in the civil war could have achieved vic- 
tory by attacking all the fortified places, and the whole length of the 
lines of the enemy at the same moment. There must be concentration 
upon a few points, courage, firmness, and, if need be, disappointments 
and sacrifices, before victory. The friends of reform have gained a deci- 
sive position within the enemy's lines. They have only to be patient and 
steady, improving their opportunities wisely, to achieve complete success. 
In looking at the forces arrayed against each other, it seems to us that 
quite enough was attempted at once, and perhaps too much. While, 
on the one hand, those demanding ideal perfection and practical com- 
pleteness, from the outset, complain that too little is attempted to be 
worthy their efforts, those, on the other hand, who believe in handing 
over all the offices of the Government as the spoils of victorious parti- 
sanship, see enough attempted and achieved to make them dread, in 
the near future, the general overthrow of the spoils-system. The 
leaders of mercenary politcs are active, constant, and always ready to 
maintain the contest over the narrowest issues. Instead of saying that 
the Departments at Washington and the great offices in New York are 
not worthy their notice, they are ready for a battle about the humblest 
clerkship and the smallest drippings of patronage. 

If it can be demonstrated beyond question that the new methods in- 
troduced will enable the administration of the Departments and offices 
in Washington and New York City to be carried on more efficiently and 
with less expense, the problem of civil service reform. ^\\l\^<i»%^V5i^'^^'»^^^ 
the victory of the higher over the \o\^ei e\^\xv^Ti\.^ ^1 ^^v^-^^^^xncssj,'^^'^^^^ 
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assured. Upon these points the main struggle is now centered, and if the 
results of one or two years more of adaptation and experience shall be as 
successful as the experiment has been thus far, there is reason to believe 
that there will be, thereafter, little organized resistance to the princi- 
ples adopted by the President. They would be so strongly entrenched 
in the interests, the intelligence, and the patriotism of the people, that 
no party in power would any more be able to overthrow them than 
^the hostile, reckless elements in the community are able to reverse the 
great achievements of patriotism and justice which have so lately 
illustrated our politics. 

If the experiment was being tried in only a single Department at 
Washington, or in only one great oflBce, such as that of the collector or 
postmaster at the city of New York, it would still have the substantial 
interest and importance which attach to the whole subject of bring- 
lug purer, abler, and wiser men into the service of the people. The 
question of merit against influence in conferring office, the question of 
checking instead of increasing the partisan and mercenary spirit in our 
politics, the balance of power between the bad system which all good men 
condemn and the better elements which all bad men obstruct — ^in short, 
all the possibilities of reform at this time would be involved in the er 
periment. Defeat would mean a long eclipse of the hopes of reform. 

The real decisive issue is this: Is competitive examination of per- 
sonal qualiflcations, by a fair method, a better test of fitness for original 
entrance to the public service than political indorsement and a pre- 
ponderance of influence? Wherever that issue is on trial, we think 
there ought to be a great concentration of public scrutiny, and that it 
will be a great misfortune if corrupt influences shall gain strength 
..through misconception of the real issue. Let it be once shown so as 
to command the assent of the honest and intelligent portion of the 
community, that such examinations and competitions are fairest to all 
applicants, that they most stimulate good influences among the people, 
that they check the intrigues and destroy the profits of corrupt politi- 
cians, that they give the most capacity and character to the public ser- 
vice, and can it be doubted that they would very soon be extended to 
every appropriate office and clerkship of the country, whether Federal, 
State, or municipal? We have no space to point out bow such 
results would affect elective officers and all the higher and more 
political portions of the Admioistration as well. Let a great bureau or 
office be once filled by the class of men which fair competition would 
bring in, and it would be hardly possible for nomination and confirma- 
tion to keep a mere scheming politician in effective control as its head, 
even if there should long be a desire to do so. For these reasons the pres 
ent attempt involves all the possibilities of thorough reform for a con- 
siderable period, unless, indeed, some happy suggestion can be made of 
a method not yet hinted at. 

If those who object to the experiment of civil service reform because 
Jt threatens too much, and those who objoct aii(\. e^e,w^^ Wv^m^^x^^Xsfc- 
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cause they say it attempts too little, could but meet face to face, we should 
have little occasion to answer the objections of either side. But, if the 
enemies of the principles of that reform secure the aid of the friends of 
those principles by using the pretense that too little is attempted to be 
of value, then, indeed, the argument of ridicule and contempt will 
make defeat all the more disastrous to the public interests. 

11. It is objected that the system will involve too much cost and complication. 
We have no inclination to avail ourselves of this opportunity to answer 
those attacks upon the policy of the President which seek to prejudice 
that policy by presenting issues as to whether or not some of the per- 
sons he has employed have been paid a compensation disproportioned to 
the services rendered. If there were any foundation for such objec- 
tions, they would be mere individual issues, or accusations of a want of 
prudence on the part of the President, wholly aside of the merits of the 
methods inaugurated for the reform of the civil service. The people are 
interested in having these matters kept distinct. 

The system adopted is really simple and inexpensive, and need never 
be otherwise. No candid person, we think, at all qualified to judge, 
will fail to regard the sums paid* to those commissioners, not otherwise 
in the public service, as a very inadequate compensation for the time 
and labor they have been compelled to devote to their complicated and 
embarrassing duties. Trifling as this amount would be, to be paid by a 
great nation for such services as it ought to have to mature the best 
methods for the civil service, the members of the Commission might, we 
think, be reduced very soon when the experimental stage should be 
passed. 

Of those who, being in the employment of the Government, have 
served on this Commission, we can say no more than that they have 
done so without pecuniary reward, and at the cost to them of a great 
amount of time, anxiety, and labor, which nothing less than a strong 
sense of the need of improving the public service could have induced 
them to bestow. 

And the fact that the great, delicate, and responsible labor of the 
examiners in conducting so many hundreds of examinations in the large 
Departments and offices for more than two years has been performed with- 
out pecuniary reward, (with the single exception we have named,) gives 
a foretaste of the unselfish and patriotic zeal in the cause of official 
reform upon which Congress may at all times rely. And the alacrity 
of the people, already pointed out, to aid in extending examinations 
over the country, shows how readily, with very simple agencies and smaU 
expenditures, tests of capacity may be placed at the gates of all the 
offices where they are needed. 

In our opinion, however, reliance ought not to be placed on gra- 
tuitous service; but we think that the present system can be car- 
ried on effectively with no larger appropriation than Congress has 

* Two thousand dollars pet ^eat, aiv^\.TVJ^\\x^ ^-^^^mra. 
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annually made. Some embarrassment, and perhaps some delays, have 
already resulted from the unjust demands made upon extra and uncom- 
pensated labor. This was incident to the nature of the new duties. 
But if the President should be authorized to make a proper allowance 
from the appropriation for the extra services required from those other, 
wise in the public service, we think such difficulties would be re- 
moved and existing defects and want of perfect adaptation could soon 
be supplied. 

JOINT ACTION OF THE PRESIDENT AND THE SENATE. 

It must be plain to every one that such parts of the rules as contem- 
plate nominations to the Senate, with more regard to subordinate offi- 
cers and less for the exigencies of local politics, can only be made effect- 
ive when the Senate and the Executive shall act upon the same gen- 
eral theory of conferring office. The fact that, in regard to the appoint- 
ments of many higher officers, the Constitution provides that the Senate 
shall participate, indicates that some different considerations were con- 
sidered as involved in such appointments from those involved in the 
case of subordinate officers. It has not been our view, however, that 
this difference furnished any justification for disregarding direct, per- 
sonal qualifications, but only that it made it necessary to secure those 
qualifications in combination with such other capacity — and in many 
cases that might be named, with such views of policy — as would bo 
necessary to insure harmony and vigor in the general administration. 

These reasons, as well as the very nature of a senatorial confirmation, 
to some extent, at least, exclude competitive tests from being applied 
to this class of appointees. The reform of the civil service as to such 
appointments, therefore, must be a question between the people and the 
Senate. And, if, through experience applied to the subordinates of the 
Departments, it shall be made clear that more regard for merit and less 
for politics will give more vigor and elevation to the service, it would be 
unjust to the people and to the Senate alike to doubt that the experience 
thus gained would soon secure a reform in all the higher spheres of offi- 
cial selection. We might hope even that the time would come when a 
Federal collector or postmaster in a great city, with no duties but dis- 
tributing the mails and collecting the revenues, would no more be 
allowed to interfere with city and State elections and conventions than 
a general in command of a fort or a commodore in command of a fleet 
is now allowed to practice such interference. 

In the meantime, the President can do no more than he has under- 
taken to do ', that is, to first send in for confirmation the name of some 
person from among subordinates, when personal merit and the demands 
of the public service allow a nominee to be selected from such officers* 

But it is plain that, if the Senate shall not act upon the same policy 

as the President, as to persons requiring its confirmation, the President 

will be brought into frequent collisions with that body, upon the hap- 

peniDg of which he is almost compelled eitViet lo ^WXivk^k.^ \i\a wq\£l\cl^ 
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or to unduly press a confirmation. This has been the main source of 
diflficulty in most of the cases in which it has been declared that the 
President has not conformed to the rules as they are interpreted by 
those who have made the charges that the President has not been faith- 
ful to the spirit of his own rules. 

We are compelled to think it would be more hopeful for the reform of 
the civil service if the position of the President in this regard were bet- 
ter appreciated, and if the people were more aided in understanding how 
impossible it is that the reform should be fully carried out in this partic- 
ular, until the Senate and the President shall act upon the same gen- 
eral principles. 

And these views, as well as those presented in answer to the objec- 
tion that the reform is too limited to be of much importance, have 
caused us to regard it as unfortunate that the portion of the rules which 
relates to officers requiring confirmation by the Senate should be pre- 
sented as involving either the whole method or even the most decisive 
portion of the reform adopted by the President, 

There was reason from the outset for thinking that, in this part of the 
new system where competitive examinations were not provided for, 
there would be the most imperfection and the slowest progress. It being 
beyond the power of the President alone to fully carry it out in that 
particular, it seems to be as unjust as it is unwise to hold him alone 
responsible for falling below an ideal perfection. 

It is no part of our duty, perhaps, to bring to the attention of 
the people the amount of fidelity to their interests, and of resist- 
ance to solicitation and pressure, which are required on the part ot 
the President in sustaining civil service rules against favoritism ; but 
it is part of our duty to point out one of the greatest sources of peril 
to the reform inaugurated, and to any method of reforming the civil 
service, which is the spirit of impatience, the unreasonable expecta- 
tions, and the sweeping, unmerited censures which are so often found 
where candor, patience, and justice are needed. If the force of public 
censure could be concentrated as much upon those who, in so many 
places, exert an influence hostile to the true principles of civil service 
reform, as it is upon those who are called upon to withstand and 
overcome all these influences, we think the time of complete triumph 
would be very near at hand. When, in every State, city, and village, 
those desiring the best men, rather than the most active partisans for 
their officers, shall unite their voices and their influence for securing 
appointments for such men and in resisting those who oppose them, 
instead of uniting merely in a demand upon the President alone to 
achieve that reform, then, indeed, the end will be near and the road easy. 

THE SITUATION AND THE PROSPECTS. 

Regarded as a whole, the situation and the prospects may be stated 
as follows : 
1. The practicability of fairly cond\\cl\iig^^'a»\svvxv'a^^^^ <^^^- 
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ities to be tested, and of fairly rating the results of competition, and of 
preserving reliable evidence of the same, has been established. 

2. It has been demonstrated that competitive examinations for en- 
trance to the public service will, besides diminishing evil influences in 
our politics generally, bring a better class of persons into that service 
and insure more efficiency in administration. 

3. In regard to promotions, it has been shown that the method of 
competition may be so united with the exercise of the proper authority of 
heads of offices or bureaus as to prevent the favoritism and discourage- 
ments too friequent under the old method of making promotions, and 
secure more fidelity and intelligence in the service. 

4. There will be needed for some time longer supervision and investi- 
gation, on the part of a Commission, in order to secure the appropriate 
application and adaptation of the principles of the new system to the 
the several parts of the service to which it may be applied. 

5. To arrest the new system now, when it has encountered all possible 
obstacles and has surmounted most of them, but has not had time to 
develop the experience required to exhibit the best application of its 
methods and the full results of its influence, would be in every way 
inconclusive and unfortunate. 

6. To carry on the reform for another year, there is needed an ap- 
propriation of $25,000, with the authority in the President to give 
therefroDpL a moderate compensation to any person employed, for the 
services rendered by virtue of such employment, whether such person 
be otherwise in the service of the Government or not. 

7. It is desirable that the appropriation should be in such language 
as to no longer leave doubt among the people whether it be the inten- 
tion of Congress to allow the new system a full and fair trial; for we 
are convinced that distrust on this point has, while greatly encouraging 
the elements of resistance and enfeebling those of support, in no small 
degree, increased the difficulties of the President and of this Commis 
sion. 

And, in addition to the increased prestige and vigor which an unmis- 
takable indorsement by Congress would impart to the new system, it 
is plain that (in the language of the President's message of December, 
1872,) "It will require the direct action of Congress to render the en- 
forcement of the system binding upon my [his] successors." 

We have now presented, as clearly as we have been able, and with 
that fullness which the occasion appeared to call for, the reasons and the 
facts which seemed necessary for an understanding of the action taken 
under the statute of 1871, for the reform of the civil service ; and, 
in concluding this embarrassing portion of our duties, we cannot 
better express our convictions than by adopting the language of the high- 
est officers elected by the people: " There isa publicfeelingin this country, 
founded in reason, comprehending the best interests of the country, 

\ 
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-which demands reform in the civil service f^ and " The elevation and 
purification of the civil service of the Government will be hailed with 
approval by the whole people of the United States."! 

DoRMAN B. Eaton. 

Samuel Shellabarger. 

Dawson A. Walker. 

E. B. Elliott. 

Joseph H. Blackfan. 

David C. Cox. 

Note. — The signature of Alexander G. Oattell, one of the members 
of the civil service commission, does not appear, in consequence of his 
absence. 

• Speech of Vice-President Wilson in the Senate, Jauaary, 1871. 
t Annual message of President Grant, December, 1870. 
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APPENDIX B. 

SPECIMENS OF EXAMINATFON-PAPERS; BEING A COPY OF THOSE USED 
ON THE LAST DISTRICT EXAMINATIONS OF APPLICANTS FOB ADMISSION 
TO THE SEVERAL EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

[Please to read the directions at the head of each sheet, and carefully comply with 
them.] 

LETTER AND BRIEF. 

Upon completing each paper, the candidate should note on ic the exact time he 
has been engaged upon it, and sign it. Upon completing the first five papers he 
should return tkem to the examiner. 

1. Write a letter, of about one page, in the space below, addressed to the head of 
the Department in which you seek an appointment, giving the date and place of 
your birth, your ^present legal residence and post-office address, and a statement of 
your education and of your occupations to the present time, eif^ially suo^-jH, in 
your opinion, have tended to fit you for a clerkship under Governmattt. Sign t]ie|l^r 
with your full name, fold it, and indorse upon it a summary or brief of its conioitB. 

This exercise is designed to show your skill in simple English composition. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Noiatian and numeration, •*• 

»' ' ' ■ 
The answers must bo written directly under the questions to whicH tfaiey pcttAin. 

Care must he taken to insert the proper points, 

2. Write in figures the following numbers : 
Nineteen thousand Q.nd seventeen. 

Two thousand, and two thousandths. 

One million and one, and three milhonths. 

Seven hundred and sixteen millions, four hundred and thirteen thousand, nine huD- 
dred and thirty-three, and decimal one million, one hundred and three thousand and 
six ten-millionths. 

8. Write at length the numbers expressed by the following figures : 

98,705,001. 

17,000.09863. 

1,328,913.413. 

1,000,000.000001. 

Addition, 

4. Add the following c<dnmns of figures, and write the footings underneath the 
proper columns : 

$3, ^^, 377 24 $2, 539, 561 80 

6,509,473 43 4,721,875 50 

21, 388, 548 00 15, 674, 875 68 

12, 016, 675 39 8, 937, 747 31 

18, 825, 500 48 13, 911, 987 30 

11,734,834 50 9,013,705 67 

14, 256, 879 69 11, 231, 695 26 

14, 462, 932 37 11, 910, 286 27 

8, 869, 227 72 7, 308, 155 53 

5, 372, 630 72 2, 878, 429 51 

5, 547, 747 20 4, 765, 266 23 

6, 675, 411 60 4, 893, 873 82 

8, 874, 136 80 5, 818, 397 39 

9, 128, 728 30 7, 857, 161 06 

6, 555, 549 45 5, 567, 084 15 

9,876,483 97 10,511,328 19 

13, 763, 998 46 7, 686, 364 85 

4, 60i, 962 41 






4, 805, 864 23 

5, 816, 640 83 

7, 823, 418 61 

9, 883, 258 77 

10, 164, 206 05 

1, 999, 164 64 

1, 998, 348 35 

1, 992, 392 46 

1,992,504 98 

1, 989, 450 54 

994,041 33 

98, 768, 984 58 

18,867,432 21 
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Common and decimal fractions 

Give the operation at length in each case. 

5. Add f aod jf . 

6. Multiply f by |f . 

7. Divide -^ by ■^. 

8. Subtract .11289 from .45. 

9. Multiply .903 by .76598. 

10. Divide .0004 by .4. 

11. Convert i into a decimal fraction. 

12. Convert .9375 into a common fraction, and reduce it to its lowest terms. 

Miscellaneotis examples. 

13. A government officer collected $24,728, on which he was entitled to a commission 
of f of one per cent. WLat was the amount of the commission ? 

Give the operation at length, 

14. An army fought two battles. In the first it lost 16 per cent, of the original num- 
ber, and in the seoond 12^ per cent, of the remaining number, after which it mustered 
36,750 men. What was its original strength ? 

Give the operation at length, 

15. $2,975 is the interest at 7 per cent, per annum for 1 year, 7 months and 6 days on 
wha>t amoontj reckoning 360 days to the year ? 

Ctioe the operation at length, 

16. By the act of March 3, 1873, the value of the pound sterling is fixed at $4.8665 in 
standard gold coin of the United States in all transactions taking place after January 
1, 1874. What amount in United States gold coin will be required to purchase a bill 
of exchange on London for £740 10«. 6d., when exchange is quoted at If per cent, 
premium f 

Give the operation at length. 

17. What amount in gold coin must be sold at a premium of 8| per cent, in order to 
purchase with the proceeds $13,750 in United States 5-20 bonds at 109^^ f 

Give the operation at length, 

18. What is the cost of each of the following items, constituting part of a soldier's 
ration : 

12 oz. of pork, at $17.50 per barrel ; (200 lbs.) 
1 lb. 6 oz. of flour, at $6.86 per barrel ; (196 lbs.) 
2.4 oz. beans, at $2.10 per bushel ; (60 lbs.) 
1.6^ oz. of rice, at $6.75 per 100 lbs. 
Give the operation at length. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

19. What are the principal points of difference between double-entry and single- 
entry book-keeping f 

20. Name the principal books required in book-keeping. 

21. Give the journal entry on the books of James Smith of the following transaction : 
October 9, 1873, James Smith bought of Thomas Brown merchandise to the amount 

of $2,350, of which he paid $1,000 in cash, the remainder being charged to him on Brown's 
books. 

ACCOUNTS. 

22. John Thompson, postmaster at Thompsonville, on the 1st of July, 1873, owed 
the United States $98.54 ; July 9, 1873, he received from the Post-Office Department 
stamps of the value of $893, with which he was charged ; July 16 he collected for the 
Department a draft for $890 on the postmaster at Brownsville ; August 3 he paid a 
contractor the amount due him for a quarter's services, less a fine of $28.75 for neglect 
of duty, on a route the compensation of which was $900 per annum ; August 7 he paid 
a draft drawn on him by the Department for $489.53 ; September 30 he paid his own 
salary for the quarter at the rate of $1,200 per annum, and the quarterly salaries of 
four route-agents, at the rate of $900 per annum each. During the quarter he collected 
$22.75 on unpaid letters, $9.80 for postage on newspapers, and $89.43 for box-rents. 

State his account with the United States in the form below. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

23. Copy all of the following words, and correct the spelling of such of them as are 
incorrectly spelled : 

Separate, privelege, eligible, offerred, preferred, receit, neccessary, trafficking, at- 
tornies, moneys, forceible, admittence, buisness, recollect, reccomend, feasible, commis- 
sary, consistancy, abreviate, govenor, indispensable, tremenduous^ accomodafe^^ SCP>ftJ^- 
ious, ganger. 
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SYNTAX. 

The exercises are not all incorrect 

24. Copy all of the following sentences, and correct such as contain errors in syntax: 

Him who the money was received by should be held acconntable. 

The difference between him and I is not great. 

Neither the President or Secretary were present. • • 

"Which of the two courses is preferable f 

He done his work very well. 

The two first Secretary's of the Treasury were Hamilton and Wolcott. 

He writes more rapid than me, but my writing is the most legible of the two. 

No one can become a good clerk unless they are diligent. 

Wisdom, and not riches, procure esteem. 

The Chief Clerk learned him how to state the account. 

Passports to foreign countries are issued by the State Department. 

The data which was furnished was not sufficient. 

Exercise 25 is an interlined rough draught of a letter to be copied, which it is not 
practicable to reproduce here. 

HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, AND GOVERNMENT. 

History. 

26. When, by whom, and for what causes was the Declaration of IndependeDce 
adopted? 

27. Name the thirteen original States. 

28. Name at least six of the principal battles of the ReYolutionary War. 

29. Name the Presidents who were elected for two terms of office. 

30. At about what dates were steamboats, railroads, and telegraphs first used in the 
United States ? 

Geography, 

31. Name the States which border on the Atlantic Ocean and those which border on 
the Pacific. 

32. Name the States by or through which the Mississippi River flows. 

33. Name the three principal mountain ranges and the five largest rivers of the United 
States. 

34. What is the difference between latitude and longitude T 

35. Give the proper definition of a peninsula aud oi a cape, and an example of each 
in the United States. 

Government. 

36. What do you mean by the Constitution of the United States T How can it be 
amended f 

37. What is the difference between the method of selecting Senators of the United 
States and the method of selecting United States judges, and how do the tenures of 
these two classes of offices differ T 

38. By whom are laws made in this country, and which is of the higher authority, a 
law or a constitution f 

39. What is meant by trial by jury f 

40. What instrument defines the powers of Congress, and what instrument the pow- 
ers of a State legislature f 
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BEING A COPY OF QUESTIONS PUT ON AN EXAMINATION FOR PROMO 
TION, AND INTENDED TO INDICATE THE EXTENT TO WHICH SUCH 
QUESTIONS TURN ON DIRECT PRACTICAL QUALIFICATIONS. 

Examination for second assistant examiners y Patent-Office, January 14, 1873. 

1. For what purpose does the law grant the protection of letters-patent T 

2. On what is the law creating the Patent-Office and authorizing the issue of letters- 
patent founded ? 

3. What are letters-patent ? 

4. What is the duty of a second assistant examiner ? 

5. Upon taking up an application for examination, what are the points to ba con- 
sidered ? 
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6. What is a caveat, and who may file one in the Office ? 

7 . An application may be made for a patent for a device — Ist. B efore the filing of a 
caveat by another party for the same invention. 2d. Atter the filing of the caveat, 
but within the year of its life. 3d. After the expiration of the caveat, or 4th. It may 
be filed before the expiration of the caveat, but not allowed until after its expiration. 
In each of these cases, what should the examiner do ? 

8. Should a claim for a combination include the mechanism through which th^ ele- 
ments claimed co-operate f 

9. Is the duplication of a known device ever patentable ? 

10. What authority may properly require a division of an application, and when 
should it be exercised ? 

11. State the generally-received theory of winds. 

12. How are railway-rails produced ? Describe the process by which railway-rails 
are produced from scrap or other iron. 

13. What is hard rubber, and what are its uses? 

14. What is tanning ? Describe the process. Specify the materials used. 

15. Describe the construction and operation of the electrical apparatus by which gas 
is lighted in buildings. 

16. Specify the various motive powers in use. 

17. Describe the construction and operation of the common sewing-machines. 

18. Describe minutely how you would proceed in the examination of an application. 

19. What would you do when any doubtful question arose, of law or practice, in your 
examination of applications T 

20. How does a locomotive draw its load, and what is the effect of increasing the 
surface of wheel and rail which come in contact T 



APPENDIX D. 
INVESTIGATION OP A CHARGE AGAINST A BOARD OP EXAMINERS. 

The following extracts will show the manner in which the Commission deals with 
complaints against the boards of examiners. The case referred to is the only instance 
in which a distinct charge of irregularity or injustice has been made. Por obvious 
reasons the portions of the letters which would identify the complainant are omitted. 

In Pebruary last the complainant wrote to the board of examiners of the War De- 
partment, from his residence in Pennsylvania, as follows : 

Gentlemen : Your communication in regard to the examination on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary was received. 

You state that my average was 66.8, or 3.2 below the minimum standard. 

I cannot but regard your way of marking as arbitrary and unprincipled ; for you 
must either have disregarded the examination-papers entirely, or have given such 
unreasonable pre-eminence in importance to one or two points, in which I am conscious 
I was somewhat deficient, (writing,) as to entirely swamp the many points in which I 
am conscious I was proficient. 

I am speaking, gentlemen, from no bad motive, but from a sense of propriety and 

justice. 

« « * « J* « K 

I feel, gentlemen, that if you had marked me according [to] the above standard, you 
would not have reported my average 66.8. 

I have a high regard for the present administration, but at the^same time I will con- 
demn chicanery and injustice wherever they are found. 
Truly, &c.. 



The Commission on February 26, 1874, 

Eesolvedj That the complaint of * * * against the action of the board of 
examiners of the War Department be made the subject of examination by the Civil 
Service Commission, on the 4th day of March next, at their rooms, No. 1421 G street, 
third floor, at 2 o'clock p. m., and that * * * be requested to then 
appear before the Commission, or to make in writing a more specific statement of the 
grounds of his complaint against the examining board ; also, that the members of the 
examining board be requested to be present at the meeting ; and that the Secretary of 
the Commission be requested to notify the several persons above mentioned of the 
meeting. 

70S 
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The coinplaiuaut did uot atteud, but iu substaucu restated his case iu writing. 
The members of the board of examiners att-ended at the time and place designated, 
and produced the original examination-papers of the complainant, and their markings 
thereon. These markings were investigated by the (Jonimissiou, aided by the re- 
vision of another board of examiners, and by the chief examiner. This investigation 
brought the Commission to the conclusion that the origiual marking was fair and 
impartial. The reasons of this conclusion wcro explained In a letter to the complain- 
ant, to which ho made the following reply : 

, Pa., I7ih Marchy 1874. 

8ir: I have to ackuowledge the receipt this day of your letter, accompanied by the 
report of the chief examiner, who was appointed by the Civil Service Commission 
to determine whether or not there were grounds for my complaint against the 
marking of the board of examiners for the War Department. 

I desire to express to the Commission my thanks for their promptness and impar- 
tijdity, and at the same time my regret>s for the groundless tn>uble which I have given 
them. 

Very rcs)>ect fully, 

E. B. E1J.1OTI', Esq., 

Member and Secretary Civil Service Commifntion. 
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